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FRED MEDART PRODUCTS INCORPORATED - 3544 DE KALB ST. 


e ST. LOUIS 18, MISSOURI 
POWER OPERATION WITH REMOTE CONTROL 
_ Lowers or raises backstops smoothly, quietly, swiftly, safely. Eliminates laborious operation with winch. 


Key-operated control switch mounted on gym wall or other convenient location. Power operator can also be 
installed on most Medart suspended backstops already in service. 


Every one is -16- - (Vi 
| | wood rectangular back- 
rigid, vibration-free—to provide the finest possible 
Next, they’re properly erected. Structural 
conditions are analyzed by engineering experts; § 
playing requirements and other factors, 
including budget, are considered to be sure the oe § 
right backstop is selected. Finally, each is 
_“Tailored-To-The-Job” and expertly erectedto 9 
4 
> 
Write For Catalog steel backboard built of a single 
12-gauge shell, channel reinforced. 
1 
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D51-66 tunic 


D47-66 tunic 


049-66 tunic 


$21-80 short 


B7-16 


shirt 


$39-86 short 
B5-16 shirt 


Be set for September-— 
order MOORE gymwear 
before school closes 


THE BEST IS ALWAYS A BARGAIN—SPECIFY MOORE 


Sanforized and Colorfast. MOORE Gymwear is Sanforized and won't shrink out 
of fit. Or do a fade-out. 


Fit for Action. Fit where it means most—g-i-v-e for every motion. Real satisfaction 
in action. 
Rugged as a Rock, and priced right. Lock-stitched seams; double-stitching at stress 


and strain points. MOORE's last longer because they're built better. And the 
best is always a bargain. 


Year ‘round Delivery from stocks on hand. Fresh stocks in all styles and most 
colors and sizes always on hand... 12 months of the year. 


Leadership. MOORE originates functional styles . . . often imitated, but never success- 


fully duplicated. 
GOLDEN YEAR 
E.R. MOORE CO. 


932 Dakin St., Chicago 13, Ill. Phone GRaceland 7-3600 
268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. Phone EVergreen 3-280} 


MOORE OF CALIFORNIA 


(Successors to Cap & Gown Company of California—Established 1929) 
1641 N. Allesandro St., Los Angeles 26, Calif. Phone DUnkirk 7-3205 


Contact your nearest MOORE office and warehouse in Chicago, New York or Los Angeles 


$29-80 short 
B17-16 shirt 4 


$39-84 short $25-80 short 
B5-16 shirt B15-16 shirt 
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FIRST CHOICE IN TOWELS 
FOR “COST-CONSCIOUS” BUYERS! 


For quality that leaves price forgotten, it’s Mc- 
Arthur's performance-plus Super-Gym and Super- 
Turk Gym Towels. Woven of the best long staple, 
triple twisted two-ply yarns . . . full 20” x 40” 
shrunk size to eliminate strain in use .. . they thrive 
on rough service. Yes . . . for the longest-wearing, 
lowest cost-per-use towel on the market . . . choose 
McArthur . . . write for complete information. 


GEO. M c A R T H U ii BARABOO, WIS. 


NEW YORK STATE REPRESENTATIVE: Vern Volland, 19 Fairchild Drive, Eqgertsville 21, N Y 


Don Begenau, Dr. Richard 


Course in Equitation with out- 


Dr. Jay B. Nash, Guest 

Lecturer, June session will standing staff of instructors. Kraus and others will present 
present techniques in casting SQUARE, BALL ROOM, 
and game of ‘“‘SKISH’’ (See MODERN, CREATIVE FOLK 
March *'57 JOURNAL cover) DANCE FOR ADULTS AND 


CHILDREN, and SOCIAL 
RECREATION, 
COMBINE 


AN IDEAL VACATION WITH A PRACTICAL COURSE IN 


ARCHERY ... RIDING... DANCE 


AT THE FAMOUS TEELA-WOOKET CAMPS, ROXBURY, VERMONT 
In the Heart of the Green Mountains 


JUNE 24-JUNE 30 


Instructor certification offered 
Reasonable Rates ... Superb Food... Fine facilities for 
GOLF, TENNIS, SWIMMING etc. 


AUGUST 29-SEPTEMBER 11 
AUTUMN ARCHERY FESTIVAL: Theme “ARCHERY ‘ROUND THE WORLD” 
and AUTUMN RIDING AND DANCE CAMPS 


Send for folder with complete details to: MR. and MRS. ED B. MILLER 
450 W. 24th St. 16EJ, New York, 11, N. Y. 
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May 6-8 
Fifth Annual Conference of State Inter- 
Agency Committees for Recreation, Roar- 
ing River State Park, Cassville, Mo. 

May 15-18 
National Conference on Education for Lei- 
sure, Woodner Hotel, Wash., D. C. 

June 2-5 
Annual Conference, National Industrial Rec- 
reation Association, Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago. 

June 5-8 
American Hearing Society Conference, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

June 7-8 
American College of Sports Medicine, An- 
nual Meeting, Hotel Barbizon, New York 
City. 

June 16-19 
AAHPER Presidents-elect Conference, 
Wash., D. C. 

June 23-29 
American Physical Therapy Association An- 
nual Conference, Hotel Statler, Detroit 

June 30-July 5 
Centennial Convention, National Education 
Association, Convention Hall, Philadelphia; 
AAHPER meeting 9-12 A.M., July 1, Adel- 
phia Hotel. 

July 15-20 
The Third Congress of the International 
Association of Physical Education and Sports 
for Girls and Women, Bedford College for 
Women, London, England. 

November 17-20 
National Conference on Recreation for the 
Ill and Handicapped, Hotel Woodner, 
Wash., D. C. 


1958 

Feb. 25-28 
AAHPER Southern District Convention, Ken- 
tucky Hotel, Louisville. 

March 30-April 3 
AAHPER 60th National Convention in co- 
operation with Central District, Muehlebach 
Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. 

April 16-18 
AAHPER Midwest Convention, Schroeder 
Hotel, Milwaukee 

April 27-May 1 
AAHPER Eastern District Conference, Sher- 
aton Hotel, Philadelphia. 
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Hillyard has a complete plan for 


check! before you make 
: : the move to..... 


| 


, ' There are national rules governing the marking of the broken arcs 
changing over from narrow lane to wide 


lane markings economically, without re- of the free throw circles. Hillyard has developed a new Lining Template 
finishing the entire floor. If you are going Y Pe 6 P 

to poe be or re-finish your akg get which makes it easy for you to lay out perfect free throw circles 

Hillyard expert advice and step-by-step as required by the new official rules. 


plans before you start — they make your 
job much simpler and easier, cut the 
Lost materially. Without this handy tool, it’s next to impossible to compute exact distances 


around the circle for the line and space segments of the dotted lines. 


FROM YOUR HILLYARD ‘’MAINTAINEER®”’ 
THESE HILLYARD HELPS, ALL FREELY AVAILABLE: 
HILLYARD E-Z MARKER for broken tine, of le 


Makes Wide Lane Markings Easy. Complete i for use 
printed on the back. 
Gym Blueprint Folder, with’ complete, detiled instructions for laying 
_ marking, finishing and maintaining a “Basketball Floor for Champions”. : 
POPULAR “How to Plan Your Gym” Folder, for sports other than basketball. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 

HILLYARD St. Joseph, Mo. 
CD I'm going to re-mark my floor. Please have the Hillyard Main- 
taineer give me a FREE Lining Template. 

0 I'm going to re-finish my floor. Please send me FREE Blueprint 

and “How to Plan” Folders. 
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Institution 

Address 

City State. 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
SAN JOSE, CALIF. 
PASSAIC, N. J. 
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Timely 


> McGRAW-HILL 


Books—— 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION: 


Student and Beginning Teaching 


By CLYDE KNAPP and ANN E. JEWETT, 
University of Illinois. McGraw-Hill Series 
in Health Education, Physical Education, 
and Recreation. 316 pages, $4.75 

This new text for the senior physical 
education major describes character- 
istics of the over-all job of teaching 
physical education. It begins with an 
orientation to the field, discussing 
career opportunities and professional 
problems, and presents detailed guid- 
ance on student teaching. Attention 
is given to teaching physical education 
through the class, intramural and ex- 
tramural programs, as well as -prob- 
lems important to beginning teachers. 


PLAY ACTIVITIES FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS 


A Guide for Teachers, Parents, and 
Recreation Leaders 


By RICHARD KRAUS, Columbia Univer- 
sity. Ready in June 

Unique in its variety and scope, this 
attractive and important book de- 
scribes the underlying values of youth- 
ful play, giving examples of successful 
play programs. It contains many spe- 
cifically helpful suggestions and guides 
for working with groups as well as 
directions for a wide variety of games, 
both active and inactive. Recent ad- 
vances on children’s play programs, 
and up-to-date material on growth and 
development are also included. 


& 
HEALTH FOR EFFECTIVE 
LIVING: 


A Basic Health Education Text for 
College Students 


By EDWARD B. JOHNS and WILFRED C. 
SUTTON, University of California at Los 
Angeles, and LLOYD E. WEBSTER, Los 
Angeles County Schools. 490 pages, $4.75 
This practical new volume is designed 
to assist people in achieving the im- 
provement of health behavior for 
more effective living. The authors de- 
part from the traditional dichotomy 
of personal and community health, 
believing that personal, family, and 
community health interact as the in- 
dividual makes his life adjustments. 
Emphasis is on intelligent action 
rather than on memorization of facts. 


for copies on approval===4 


|| McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc, | | 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


About the 


AUTHORS 


e Josephine Christaldi is Supervisor 
of Individual Remedial Physical Educa- 
tion, Board of Public Edueation, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Leib J. Golub, M.D., is an 
Associate in Gynecology at Jefferson 
Medical College, Philadelphia. 


e Dr. Fred V. Hein is Consultant in 
Health and Fitness for the Bureau of 
Health Edueation of the American 
Medical Association, 535 N. Dearborn 
St., Chicago. He is a past vice-president 
of AAHPER for health education. 

e Dr. J. Bertram Kessel, director of 
Department of Physical Education and 
Recreation, Boston University, was 
formerly AAHPER Consultant in Ree- 
reation and Outdoor Education. 


e Dr. Andie L. Knutson is Chief of 
Behavioral Studies of the Public Health 
Edueation Services, U.S. Public Health 
Service, Wash. 25, D. C. 


e Dr. Kenneth D. Miller, professor of 
physical education, Florida State Uni- 
versity, Tallahassee, is a member of the 
editorial board of both the JourNAL 
and the QuartTeRLY. He has 
had articles published in several pro- 
fessional magazines. 


e Dr. Dorothy Mohr is a professor of 
physical education at the University of 
Maryland. She is Chairman of the Re- 
search Section of the Women’s Na- 
tional Aquatics Forum. She was co- 
editor of AAHPER’s book Physical 
Education for High School Students. 


e Dr. Bernice Moss, professor of 
health education, is on leave of absence 
from the University of Utah while 
serving as Public Health Advisor in the 
U. S. Publie Health Service, Wash. 25, 
D. C. She is a past-president of AAH- 
PER and a past vice-president for 
health education. 


e John E. Nixon is Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education and Physical Edu- 
cation at Stanford University, Calif. 


e Edgar A, Taylor, Jr., formerly Co- 
ordinator of Special Training Classes, 
San Diego, Calif., is now Supervisor of 
Special Education in the Portland, 
Oregon, Publie Schools. He has written 
for other professional journals. 


e Dr. Shirley Winsberg jis Associate 
Professor of Physical Edueation for 
Women, Iowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls. She has been a member of 
the National Basketball Examinations 
Committee and Chairman of the 
WNORC., * 
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OUR COVER 

PRESIDENT Eisenhower 
lighted the candle and cut the 
cake at NEA’s Centennial 
Birthday Party, April 4, 1957, 
Washington, D. C. Featured 
speakers were President 
Eisenhower and William G. 
Carr, NEA executive secre- 
tary. Plan to attend the NEA 
Centennial Convention and to 
use the Centennial stamp (p. 
45-46). 


IN THIS ISSUE 

OUTDOOR recreation areas 
are featured in an illustrated 
symposium (p. 8). Don’t miss 
the recommended fishing 
tackle specifications (p. 14). 


A GLANCE AHEAD 
SEPTEMBER, our next 
issue, will be devoted to im- 
plementations of our fitness 
statement and a round-up of 
what is being done for fitness 
of American youth. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Send your 
new address at least 5 weeks before 
the date of the issue with which it 
is to take effect. Address 

Circulation Dept., AAHPER 

1201 (6th St, N.W. 

Washington 6, D. C. 
Send old address with the new, en- 
closing if possible your address label. 
The Post Office will not forward copies 
unless you provide extra postage. 
Magazines will not be delivered to 
your former address once the - Post 
Office has been notified of your ad- 
dress change. Duplicate copies can- 
not be sent. 
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Health Education 


Evaluating Progress in Health Education ___. Andie L. Knutson 
Can Health Education Command Academic Respect? 
Bernice Moss 


Physical Education and Athletics 


Make It Feel Wrong! Shirley Winsberg 
A Solution to the Problem of “Extra Pay vs Time Off’ 
John E. Nixon 
Needed Aquatic Research Dorothy R. Mohr 
Reducing Dysmenorrhea in Young Adolescents 
Leib J. Golub, M.D., and Josephine Christaldi 
Coaching Methods in Springboard Diving John H. Williams 
Improving Your Dance Program by Sharing with Others— 
Part Ill. Organizing Dance Meetings—A Checklist 
Committee report 
Highlights of Legislative Board Minutes, National Section 
on Dance ___. Miriam Gray 
A Plea for More Uniformity____ Jo An Dickie, Judith Nichols 
Nancy Mutter, Josephine Tylinski, and Lois Nelson 
Defender Golf 


Anthony E. Orlando 
Parallel Bar Safety Mat... James J. Vitti 
Record Carrying Case Ruth Weythman 


Italian Research Center in Physical Education 


Recreation and Outdoor Education 


Outdoor Recreation Areas—A Symposium 
Louis E. Means, Charles Renfro, John C. Thompson, 
Zollie Maynard, George W. Wilson, Donald G. Bachman, 
and Irvin Lathrop 
Recommended Fishing Tackle Specifications 
Outdoor Education Project Tackle Committee 
Roque J. Bertram Kessel 
School Camping Is Rewarding for Retarded Children 
Edgar A. Taylor, Jr. 


General Interest 


Stearns, Hitchcock, and Amherst College Kenneth D. Miller 
Fit To Teach—New NEA-AMA Yearbook Fred V. Hein 
The New Wilson Plant.» Ames A. Castle 
William Hughes—An Honor ‘to the Profession 

William F. Meredith 
The NEA Centennial Commemorative Stamp. Pau! Street 
It’s Flay Period on TV—An Experiment in Educational 


Television _Ruth White Fink 
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About the Authors _ Research Bulletin 
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Views and opinions expressed by authors are not necessarily those of the Association. 


All members of the 


Association receive the Journal. Regular membership, $5 (for students, $2.50); Professional membership (including $3 Research Quarterly sub- 


scription), $10 (for students, $5). Student membership must be endorsed by a faculty member who is an AAHPER member 
for Journal; $10 for Journal and Research Quarterly). 
copies of the Journal 60c; of the Quarterly, 


ply for libraries and institutions ($5 
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Readers — here’s your chance to 
send us your comments. Write a 
letter to the Editor. 


Dear Epiror: 

Why couldn’t we resume the feature 
called “The JourNaL Goes to Class’? 
The last time this appeared was in Oct. 
1956. 

I believe it is important for their fu- 
ture professional growth that prospec- 
tive physical education instructors be 
made aware of the great value of the 
material appearing in current profes- 
sional periodicals, particularly the Jour- 
NnAL. The best time and the best way to 
do this would appear to be during col- 
lege work. 

Once convinced of the usefulness of 
the JourRNAL through college classroom 
experiences, these people would be like- 
ly to continue to have an active interest 
in the Association and its fine work. 

It would be interesting to have the 
expression of others in the field on this 
topic. 

T. J. BLeter, Supervisor 
Health and Physical Education 
Bd. of Publie Instruction 
Dade County, Florida 
The JOURNAL Goes to Class appears again 
on page 64 of this issue. We'd I’ke to hear 
from readers whether they would like this as 
a regular feature. 


Dear Epitor: 

I enjoyed reading the article by Paul 
Street “A Century of Paradox and 
Pride” in the January JourNAL. 

Perhaps I may correct one error. The 
error relates to the following words in 
the article “Interest in child health grew 
with the expansion of child study, and 
in 1894 the NEA Department of Child 
Study was created. From that depart- 
ment AAHPER evolved.” 

May I point out that the Association 
for the Advancement of Physical Edu- 
eation was formed Nov. 27, 1885. It 
grew exceedingly well in these early 
years and in 1903 became the American 
Physical Education Association. It was 
at the Detroit NEA Meeting in 1937 
that the American Physical Edueation 
Association merged with NEA’s School 
Health and Physical Education Depart- 
ment, becoming an NEA department 
known as the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion. Today we are a strong organiza- 
tion with goals that tie in with those of 


6 


NEA. In fact, we continualy encourage 
closer relations with the NEA. 
CakL E. WILLGoosE, Chairman 
Health and Physical Education 
State University of New York 
Teachers College, Oswego 
Paul Street, our NEA Centennial News Editor 
comments thus: "If you get a chance to refer 
to the NEA Handbook, you will see that what 
| had is taken from it and it does credit the 
Department of Child Study organized in 1894 
as being the beginning of the Dept. of School 
Health and Physical Education of the NEA 
which merged with the American Physical 
Education Association founded, as you see, 
in 1885. | cannot recall what happened but 
suspect that in editing my copy to squeeze it 
down to meet the space requirements | cut 
out the reference to APEA. You are, of 
course, perfectly right and I'm sorry for the 
error. I'm glad you called it to my attention.” 


Dear Epiror: 

As you know we are making every 
effort out here to improve the present 
physical education work. We have se- 
cured a copy of the AAHPER film 
“They Grow Up So Fast.” It is very 
popular with both teachers and students. 
We will probably translate the commen- 
tary into Bengali if a shorter version 
can be arranged. 

Two hundred copies of Physical Edu- 
cation for High School Students and 
200 Teacher’s Guides are soon to arrive 
and be distributed throughout East Pak- 
istan. I hope to get more for next year’s 
distribution. At present, I have one 
copy which is very popular with our 
staff. 

Over 100 subscriptions to the Jour- 
NAL have been sent out to key personnel 
throughout East Pakistan and enthusi- 
astic reports have been coming in about 
the magazine. 

T shall be leaving in August, despite 
the government and Asia Foundation re- 
quest that I extend my period of serv- 
ice for another year. I hope that the 
work started will continue in good style. 

WILLIAM JOHNSON 

Physical Director, College of 
Physical Edueation 

Armanitola, Daeea, East Pakistan 


If you want a lead 
on possible new 
positions ... 


If you have a vacancy 
for a new staff 
member .. . 


Write AAHPER 
Placement Information Service, 
1201-16th St., N.W., Wash. 6, D.C. 


Dear Epiror: 

On Sept. 30, 1956, I arrived in New 
York with nine other girls to introduce 
rhythmic gymnastics as developed by 
Professor Jalkanen in Finland. On this 
day the dreams and expectations of 
many months of work were fulfilled. The 
introduction of our specialty to the 
United States was, to us, the highest de- 
gree of success we could reach since we 
were the first Finnish group of this sort 
to perform here. 

We all were students or graduates of 
Helsinki University who had been en- 
rolled for one to three years in Profes- 
sor Jalkanen’s course in the Physical 
Education Dept. 

For two months we traveled through- 
out the East visiting some 40 colleges 
and performing 52 times. At each 
school we visited, the officials and the 
students sueceeded in making us feel 
very much at home. The reception we 
received was equalled only by the reac- 
tion to our performances. The fact that 
our gymnastics were accepted and liked 
was a reward that in no way could be 
surpassed. 

Through the modern Finnish move- 
ment for women, we attempt to develop 
more healthy, well-built, and good-look- 
ing human beings. This goal is ap- 
proached from the psychological as well 
as physical viewpoint. Through instrue- 
tion in Rhythmie Gymnastics, the muscle 
tone is conditioned to produce graceful 
movements. At the same time, the mind 
is conditioned as well and the inhibitions 
disappear. In short, the product is a 
well-poised and more attractive woman. 

The officials who organize the school 
system in Finland realize these advan- 
tages, for it is compulsory for all Fin- 
nish girls to have instruction in these 
movements for about two hours a week 
for eight years until the time they grad- 
uate from high school. It is believed 
that because of this a healthier and more 
attractive Finnish woman will be pro- 
duced, mentally as well as physically. 

The memories of the people we met 
and how we have been treated by every- 
one can never be forgotten. We only 
hope that what we left in the United 
States can come near to what we have 
taken back with us to Finland. 

REA LIEsI 
University of Helsinki 
Helsinki, Finland 
Miss Liesi is teaching at Sweetbrier College 
until June. 


Dear 

Do give my personal thanks to Dr. 
William Bolton for his article on 
“Warts” which appeared in the March 
JOURNAL. 

EVELYN M. AITKEN 

Girls’ Physical Education 
Bremen Community H.S. 
Medlothian, Illinois 


Dr. Bolton's series of articles will be resumed 
in the fall. * 
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fewer fumbles . 


more with @ 
RUBBER-COVERED FOOTBALL 


by SEAMLESS 


Rubber-covered footballs by Seamless will help 
your team pile up more yardage because their 
special Kolite covers always provide a sure grip, 
never get slippery or soggy. On wet or dry fields, 
they give you a playing advantage. 


Rubber-covered footballs by Seamless help stretch 
your athletic equipment budget, too. Waterproof 
and scuff-proof, they stay in play far longer. Their 
Butyl bladders with patented Kantleek valves 
are virtually leak-proof and Nylon winding keeps 
them in true shape throughout the roughest games. 


591-L KOLITE FOOTBALL 
by SEAMLESS with raised 
leather lacing. Finest of all 
rubber-covered footballs. 
List $18.65. 


591-LS, same as 591-L with 
white stripes. List $19.25. 


591-S KOLITE FOOTBALL 
by SEAMLESS with cross- 
grain molded lacing for posi- 
tive grip. List $18.65. 


591, same as 591-S with- 
out white stripes. List $17.95. 


RUBBER-COVERED FOOTBALLS BY SEAMLESS HAVE N.C.A.A. AND N.F.S.H.S.A.A. APPROVAL 


ATHLETIC GOODS DIVISION 


THE SEAMLESS RuBBER COMPANY 


NEW HAVEN 3, CONN., U.S.A. 
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Recreation Areas 


Suggestions from around the country 
on planning, developing, maintaining, 


and using outdoor recreation facilities 


’ Tiny Tot Wonderland, Ida Kruzi Park, Alameda, California. 


Instructional pool financed by Community Projects, Inc., Napa. 


OUTDOOR FACILITIES IN 
CALIFORNIA 


IT IS NATURAL to expect that Cali- 
fornia might be in the vanguard in plan- 
ning and development of outdoor 
recreation facilities because of the year- 
round weather, size of the state, rapid 
expansion of public recreation, and 
excellent leadership by persons dedi- 
cated to the profession. 

This brief article seeks to highlight 
only a few of the new developments in 
California. Each community develop- 
ment mentioned has been selected be- 
cause it might serve to stimulate an idea 
in other areas of the nation. 


Alameda Tiny-Tot Wonderland 


One of the most unique and yet quite 
inexpensive projects recently completed 
is the Ida Krusi Park in Alameda with 
its novel tiny-tot play area. Alameda 
children of six and under can now have 
an enchanted experience in this wonder- 
land, which was made possible by a 
gift of land and $7,000. The Rotary 
Club added $2,500 in improvements to 
complete the initial task. 

Tiny Tot Wonderland includes a 
spray pool, modernistic cireular con- 
erete sandbox, a play sculpture climb- 
ing maze, a cireular slide, a straight 
slide, “flying horse” swings, toy gas 
stations and garages, climbing blocks, 
patio shelter, merry-go-round, a play 
house, and a miniature freeway com- 
plete with underpass and overpass, on 
which the children can use their pedal 
vehicles and tricycles. It is a veritable 
play wonderworld for the youngest set. 
The Alameda recreation program is 
city and school co-ordinated by Gene 
Saalwaechter. 


Napa’s Aquatics Facilities 

At Napa, where Glen Dubose co- 
ordinates the school-city recreation pro- 
gram, a group of community-minded 
women organized Community Projects, 
Ine., and launched a dedicated program 
of recreation facilities development for 
children, youth, and adults of the area. 
These women, about 100 strong, have 
thus far largely financed the construc- 
tion of two excellent swimming pools 
on school grounds, provided a nursing 
service, and conducted many other wel- 
fare projects. 

The Napa Boat Club has leased land 
two blocks from the heart of the city 
and built its own boat house, floating 
docks, ramps, has provided some boats, 
and carries on with a minimum annual 
membership fee of $1.00 per person. 


Oakland Tennis Stadium, Camp, Lake 


Oakland has been in the recreation 
business for several decades, but some- 
thing new is always being added. Davie 
Tennis Stadium is a unique example of 
five excellent tennis courts, a clubhouse, 
parking facilities, and a tot lot. The 
whole area is night-lighted, and is situ- 
ated on the floor of a large quarry. 
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This makes an ideal tennis situation, 
eliminates wind, and the courts are ex- 
cellent, many of the nation’s leading 
amateurs and professionals stop at 
Davie Stadium while in the Bay Area. 

Oakland operates a family camp in 
the Feather River mountain area in the 
Plumas National Forest. Additions to 
facilities are made each year. Family 
camping continues to grow as rapidly 
as facilities permit. 

A beautiful salt water lake of 160 
acres lies in the heart of Oakland. Due 
to an inerease in sailing activities, the 
top of the old Canoe House was re- 
moved, the building completely reno- 
vated, and space provided underneath 
for 160 sailboats. The upstairs con- 


tains three clubrooms, and serves as 
headquarters for the Lake Merritt Sail- 
ing Club. A further unique item in the 
new Oakland facility is the Oakland 


Women’s Rowing Club, an organization 
of older women who meet and row 
crew boats weekly on the lake. 

Jay Ver Lee is Superintendent of 
Recreation in Oakland. Grant Main- 
land, administrative analyst, furnished 
this material. 


San Francisco Aquatic Centers 

San Francisco has just completed, or 
will soon complete, seven beautiful 
aquaties centers. In addition, the Mis- 
sion and Fleishhacker outdoor pools are 
among the largest in the nation. Many 
beach areas, and Lake Merced within 
the city, provide year-round swimming, 
surfing, picnicking, boating, and sun- 
bathing. 

El Monte is typical of the expanding 
trend in California of planning and con- 
structing multiple pools for outdoor 
year-round use on or immediately ad- 
jacent to secondary school grounds, with 
portable. wind baffles, radiant-heated 
decks, and thermal control. Exciting in 
this trend is the recent bond election in 


Below: Oakland's Feather River 
Family Camp. 


the Hayward Recreation District, a sep- 
arate governing jurisdiction, which will 
finance the construction of six new 
aquatics centers, all to be located on 
high school grounds, at recreation dis- 
trict expense. Everet Gale directs the 
recreation district program. 


Learning Pools in Fresno 

Fresno, under the able leadership of 
Howard Holman, has just completed 
the second of a series of seven children’s 
learning pools. These pools are 20 by 
40 feet in size, with depth ranging from 
2 to 4 feet, surrounded by a 6-foot con- 
crete walk and a 10-foot grass strip, the 
whole surrounded by a 6-foot chain link 
fence. Each is equipped with a three- 
horsepower motor and filter for water 
recirculation. The aim of this expansion 
is to teach swimming skills and water 
safety, and to provide elementary school 


Houses of the 
Three Little Pigs, 
Pixie Woods, 
Stockton. 


children with a recreational interest and 
eapacity which will serve them the rest 
of their lives. 


Pixie Woods in Stockton 

The Pixie Woods project in Stockton 
has been accomplished with much civic 
co-operation and planning, and visits to 
other cities. Many of the projects in 
Pixie Woods were financed from dona- 
tions from local clubs and organizations. 

These special facilities include: Sen- 
try Box Ticket Office, Drawbridge 


Davie Tennis Stadium, Oakland. 


Across Black Magic River, Pixie Castle 
and Courtyard, Seven Dwarfs Treasure 
Mine, Three Billy Goats Gruff, Me- 
Gregor’s Farm and Silo, Peter Rabbit, 
Little Boy Blue, Jack and Jill, Pixie 
Woods Fire Brigade, Crooked House, 
Japanese Garden, Gingerbread House, 
Three Little Pigs, Fishing Pier and 
Lighthouse Bait Shop, Jolly Roger Pi- 
rate Ship, Alice in Wonderland Party 
Area, The Gentle Giraffe, Golden 
Dragon (Gum Lung), Toadstool Thea- 
tre, Hickory-Dickory-Dock, Pixie Mill, 
Flip the Seal, and Giant’s Bird Cage. 
Emil Seifert is Superintendent of Ree- 
reation in Stockton. 


Burbank Recreation Center 

The new swimming pool and recrea- 
tion center at Burbank has 10,800 square 
feet of water surface, 22,875 square feet 
of deck surface, with over 85 percent 
of the water under 5 feet in depth. 
Decks are lighted with color-corrected 
mereury vapor lighting, the closest ap- 
proach to daylight. The facility has a 


Above: Aquatic Park, Polk and 
Beach Sts., San Francisco. 
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community gymnasium lighted as above. 


Cost of the project, as reported by 
Dewey Kruckeberg, superintendent of 
parks and recreation for the city, was 
$720,000. 


Vallejo Planning Method 
Keith MacDonald, director of the 
Vallejo Recreation District, has devel- 
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oped with his staff a method of stimu- 
lating staff planning in facilities and 
program development. The idea starts 
with staff “brainstorming,” followed by 
discussions of priority and utility. Items 
are then categorized and “boiled down” 
to meet definite needs; subsequently de- 
veloped into a one-three-five year pro- 
gram of development which is placed 
before the governing board of the dis- 
trict. It is a method which has succeeded 
in getting all members of the staff very 
much on the planning team. 


Concrete Play Area in Monterey 


Ed Hubbert, director at Monterey, has 
been developing a standard concrete 
slab on play areas and elementary school 
sites. It has 4-inch steel reinforced 
depth, is night-lighted, and 100 by 85 
feet. Drainage is created by a 4-inch 
slope from center to outside. It is very 
easy to keep washed off, lends itself 
well to all forms of multiple use for 
children and adults, and has many 
purposes, 


Merced Co. Mountain Parks, Areas 


Pat Cosentino, of Mereed County, has 
been rapidly developing mountain parks 
and recreation areas, along with the 
usual playground features in the valley. 
Beautiful summer and winter play- 
grounds are taking shape in the area 
featured by Yosemite and Sequoia Na- 
tional Parks. Facilities featured are 
Scout Island, grassed lakeside areas, 
barbecue pits, pienie areas, boats and 
boathouses, amphitheatres, fishing areas, 
folk dance slab areas, swimming facili- 
ties, sports areas, and all types of 
family recreation facilities. 


Meeting Leisure Needs 


These are but a few of the many ex- 
citing developments in California of 
new recreational facilities ; some financed 
by city or county government, others 
by the schools, and most frequently 
jointly financed by both. It is truly an 
era of dramatic expansion and develop- 
ment of facilities to meet the leisure 
needs of California’s tremendous popu- 
lation. 


—LOUIS E. MEANS, consultant in 
school recreation, Bureau of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, State 
Department of Education, Sacramento, 
California. 


Adult square dancing in Albuquerque on football field at night. 


ALBUQUERQUE’S OUTDOOR 
AREAS 


AN IMPORTANT element in the total 
physical education and recreation pro- 
gram in Albuquerque is a need for addi- 
tional areas and facilities to meet the 
increased growth in school population. 
This inerease necessitates broader pro- 
grams in physical education and reerea- 
tion and the use of more playgrounds. 
The added impetus on physical fitness 
today has accelerated a still more exten- 
sive use of areas and facilities. 

Still another element to be considered 
is planning areas and facilities for con- 
tinuous recreation use. Basie school 
programs in neighborhoods and school 
communities must be extended to include 
adult participation in recreation skills 
and activities. There is a continuing 
need for study and experimentation in 
order to obtain more effective use of 
recreation areas and facilities. 


Dust Problem 


The problem of dust on the play- 
grounds and play fields is the greatest 
challenge in our locale. The dust not 
only pulverizes under many feet, but it 
leaves for other parts in the spring 
breezes! The three senior high schools 
have grassed practice fields. Grass is 


probably the best answer, except for the 
searcity of water, the excessive main- 
tenance costs, and the fact that grass 
fields here in’ Albuquerque can be used 
only once or twice daily. 


Albuquerque Public School camping areas 
are used by boys and girls. 


Trailer Theater is unique new development in 
Albuquerque. Here, King Midas is shown. 


Pop-up sprinklers used on a skinned 
adobe soil surface for nine play fields is 
the most suecessful answer we have yet 
found to this problem. Six or more 
scheduled games may be played daily on 
these skinned, sprinkled fields as against 
two on the grass fields. These sprink- 
ling systems, however, do not cover the 
entire play area. Every year additional 
sprinkling systems are requisitioned for 
new areas. 

Experiments have been made in soils 
for the elementary schools. Some of 
the best results have been an adobe base 
plus some sand mix, mixed with 44-inch 
size gravel. The gravel is to keep the 
soil mixture from blowing away. 


Football Field, Baseball Bowl 

Milne Field, the Publie School Sys- 
tem’s lighted and grassed football field, 
is used during the summer months for 
girls softball and square dancing. For 
softball games, movable backstops are 
brought in and two games are run con- 
currently at each end of the field. Square 
dancing on the grass is very popular 
with adults during the summer evenings. 
The areas used are rotated. 

The Publie School Baseball Bowl was 
developed with a long-range plan in 
view. Immediate use is as an inter- 
scholastic and recreation field, with the 
possibility of taking care of large out- 
door community programs when seating 
all around the bowl is completed. 


Camping Areas 
The Albuquerque Public Schools own 
two camping areas and both boys and 


Grassed baseball bowl in Albuquerque will have seating all around. 
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girls are taken out for overnight camps 
in the summer Recreation Education 
Services Program. Every week different 
groups attend these camps. 

Tarpaulins are put up for protection 
from rain, which is very sparse. This 
outing experience gives youngsters an 
epportunity to camp in the rough for 
a direct contact with nature. Although 
the camp site is not grassed, the prob- 
lem of loose mountain soil is solved by 
shifting the location of the camp every 
week, 


Trailer Theater 


Two of the newest experiments of the 
Albuquerque Public Schools Recreation 
Department in outdoor facilities and 
areas are the Trailer Theatre and plans 
for the installation of original play- 
ground apparatus. 


—CHARLES RENFRO, director, Recrea- 
tion Education Services, Public Schools, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, 


Skinned baseball field with sprinkling system—Albuquerque Public Schools. 


Construction Problems 

Such a facility may present construc- 
tion difficulties in cold climates. Asphalt, 
concrete, or the new composition sub- 
stance “terra cotta” are each subject to 
cracking with temperature changes, and 
surface wear resulting from prolonged 
moisture, freezing, and thawing. In- 
door freezing units can avoid cracking 
by lowering temperatures according to 
a specified rate per hour. Outdoor tem- 
peratures, however, cannot be thus con- 
trolled. 

Cracks should be sealed with caulking 
compound before the area is flooded and 
frozen in order to prevent water seep- 
age and the resultant “buckling.” Tennis 


High school girls roller skating during recreation period in Lincoln. 


MAXIMUM USE OF PLAY AREAS 
IN LINCOLN 


PRESENT AND future trends in the 
use of hard-surfaced outdoor play areas 
are to provide for as many activities as 
possible on a single space. For example, 
if an area ean be surfaced, drained, 
fenced, lighted, and equipped for tennis, 
basketball, ice-skating, and roller-skat- 
ing, it will certainly meet the facility 
needs of a large number of people of 
varied interests. Other activities of a 
less popular nature may also be sched- 
uled without additional equipment. 


The area should be located close to the 
regular school gymnasium, so that the 
locker rooms, shower rooms, toilets, and 
fountains are easily accessible. In order 
to encourage use of a new facility on 
free time, it is helpful to schedule it for 
regular physical education classes. This 
introduces the idea to a large number of 
students who might not ordinarily elect 
to use it after school, weekends, or dur- 
ing vacations. The large numbers result- 
ing may create a problem of scheduling. 
This can easily be solved by observing 
normal varsity and weather seasens. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Expensive abuses can soon interfere 
with activities and cause unnecessary 
damage to the areas. Regular main- 
tenance is also a necessity to keep them 
clean, safe, and in good repair. 

Above all, multi-purpose areas should 
be left open at all times. More damage 
may oceur from attempting, probably 
unsuccessfully, to ban people from ad- 
mission, than from admitting them with- 
out supervision. Locking up the areas 
for weekends or holidays is a personal 
invitation to all who have used them to 
force the lock or climb or eut the fence. 


If the expense can be justified for 
multi-purpose areas, they should be fully 
utilized by making them available at all 
times in order to receive maximum use 
and therefore maximum return on the 
investment. 


—JOHN C. THOMPSON, director of 
health, physical education, and safety, 
Public Schools, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


SUGGESTIONS FROM FLORIDA 


IN MANY PLACES, most of the ree- 
reation program is conducted out-of- 
doors. Consequently, the same careful 
attention should be given to the plan- 
ning, construction, and maintenance of 
outdoor facilities that is given to indoor 
facilities. Surfacing, fencing, landscap- 
ing, lighting, seating, and permanent 


Cutlecr tennis courts are popular for recreation in Lincoln. 


net posts and basketball goal posts 
should be installed in such a way that 
they can be removed before the onset of 
the skating season in order to eliminate 
the hazard of skaters bumping or falling 
into such obstructions. When posts are 
removed, they may leave holes which 
should also be carefully sealed. 


Supervision and Maintenance 

There is a need for routine super- 
vision of such areas, even though they 
may be designated for free public use. 


equipment are just as important for 
playing fields, hard-surfaced courts, 
stadiums, tracks, baseball diamonds, and 
special areas, as they are for indoor 
areas. 


Landscaping 
Landscaping and planting of outdoor 
areas have been given more attention, as 
authorities have come to recognize their 
utilitarian and ornamental values. In 
this connection some uses of grass, trees, 
(Continued on page 27) 
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Supplies 


from the Bike Research Laboratories 


Bike, long famous for its training room 
equipment, now announces an improved, 
scientifically prepared line of training- 
room chemicals. 

Now, for the first time, you can order 
all your training supplies (supporters, 
tapes, wraps, pads, first aid and chemical 
products) from one source . . . with un- 
equalled assurance of quality. 

These trainers chemical supplies were 
developed in the research laboratories re- 
sponsible for some of the outstanding 
medical discoveries of recent years. 

An example is ‘‘a-carboxythioanisole,” 


the wonder drug added to the new Bike 
Foot and Body Powder (see below) that 
gives it important fungicidal, keratin ex- 
foliative and anti-perspirant properties. 

This is typical of the exclusive chemical 
improvements developed in the labora- 
tory and now incorporated for the first 
time in a line of trainers supplies. 

We would like you to try one of these 
new Bike chemical products . . . to see for 
yourself the kind of improvements Bike 
has incorporated into its revolutionary 
new line. Write today on your school 
letterhead for a free sample. 


Foam Liniment 


Foot and Powder Spray 


One. — Bate ALL YOUR TRAINERS SUPPLIES 
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Special (“Hot”) Analgesic Balm 


Tape and Bandage Adherent 


Skin Toughener Athletic Ointment 


Dextrose Tablets; Salt Tablets; 
Aspirin Tablets; Ammonia Capsules 


= 


Sold only by sporting goods dealers 


Trainers Kit 


The Bike Web Company 
Division of The Kendall Company 
309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill. 
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Recommended 
Fishing Tackle 
Specifications 


Prepared by the 


OUTDOOR EDUCATION 
PROJECT 
TACKLE COMMITTEE 


AX INCREASING number of 
schools and colleges are initi- 
ating casting and fishing activities 
as a part of a broad program of 
physical education and recreation. 
Many are purchasing tackle for the 
first time for instructional purposes 
and would welcome suggestions on 
essential equipment. 


AAHPER HELPS 

The Outdoor Education Project 
(a business-industry-education ven- 
ture) is providing in-service training 
for school and college administra- 
tors and teachers interested in 
establishing outdoor education in 
their programs. The Associated 
Fishing Tackle Manufacturers and 
the Sporting Arms and Ammunition 
Manufacturers Institute are  co- 
operating by providing funds that 
make possible state and regional 
outdoor education workshops. 


The Outdoor Education Project 
Tackle Committee is now recom- 
mending specifications of tackle for 
instructional use, primarily for be- 
ginners in school and college casting 
activities. The price ranges listed 
are for good quality, medium-priced 
merchandise, and given so that ap- 
proximate costs for necessary equip- 
ment can be determined. As the 
program grows, it is expected that 
additional equipment, by way of 
rods, reels, lines, lure, and other 
types of tackle, will be required. 
More complete suggestions on equip- 
ment will be made by AAHPER as 
needs arise. 

As outdoor education grows, in- 
formation concerning program de- 
velopment, instructional materials, 
reference lists of available resources, 
and details concerning equipment 
and supplies will be available 
through the JourNAL and other 
Association publications. AAHPER 
conventions, conferences, and work- 
shops will feature outdoor education. 
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BAIT CASTING 
Approximate 
Item Sizes Action Types Price Range 
Level wind light-weight 
REELS 100-125 yd. eapacity to medium-weight spool| $7.50-$15.00 
preferred. 
From fishing type with 
RODS 5 ft.-61%4 ft. Light plenty of backbone to $7.50-$18.00 
tournament type. 
Braided. Line backing 
LINES 10-15 lb. test or arbor may be re- $1.50 for 
quired to fill reel to 50-yd. spool 
best fishable capacity. 
PLUGS 54 ounce practice 
FLY CASTING 
Approximate 
Item Sizes Action Types Price Range 
REELS Standard fresh Single action |  $3.50-$10.00 
water models Automatie . ae $6.50-$14.00 
RODS 7% ft.-8%ft. Light or | Two- or three-piece $13.00-$30.00 
medium 
25 to 30 yd. line 
LINES to fill reel. Most HGH or HDH tapers —.. | 36.00 - $11.00 
manufacturers rec- 
ommend size of line 
to be used with rod. 
LEADERS | 6, 8, 10 or 12 lb. Tapered or level 
test 1 x (2% |b. 
test ) 
SPINNING 
Approximate 
Item Sizes Action Types Price Range 
Acceptable spinning 
reels are open and 
closed spool types, 
REELS Standard fresh manual, bail, and finger | $12.50-$30.00 
water models pickup and with vary- 
ing spool capacities. 
RODS 6 ft.-7 ft. Light or | One- or two-piece. $12.50-$25.00 
medium 
LINES 6 lb. test Monofilament or braid- | $1.25 for 
ed spinning line. 100 yd. 
PLUGS % ounce practice 
CASTING - SPINNING 
Approximate 
Item Sizes Action Types Price Range 
REELS Enclosed spool mounts | $12.50-$20.00 
on top of rod. 
RODS 5% ft.-6% ft. Light or | General fishing—one- $ 7.50-$18.00 
medium or two-piece 
LINES As furnished with Monofilament | $1.25 for 100 yd, 
reel or 6 lb. test Braided spinning line _| $2.00-$2.40 per 
100 yd. 
PLUGS 34 ounce practice 


PRINCIPLES FOR PURCHASE 

Tackle necessary to provide in- 
struction for casting and fishing 
should be purchased in accordance 
with the same sound policies used 
for acquiring other school and col- 
lege instructional supplies. Such 
purchases should be made through 
dealers, and schools and colleges 
should receive the usual discounts. 

In view of the excellent co-opera- 
tion of the Associated Fishing Tackle 
Manufacturers and the Sporting 
Arms and Ammunition Manufac- 


-others be 


turers Institute in the Outdoor 
Education Project, schools and col- 
leges are urged not to solicit free 
equipment from manufacturers. 

If budget limitations make it im- 
possible to purchase the necessary 
equipment to establish a casting and 
fishing program, it is suggested that 
interested community groups such 
as civic organizations, sportsmen’s 
clubs, angling and casting clubs, and 
invited to co-operate by 
providing some of the basic mate- 
rials. * 
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Kids love a Trampoline. Even the ones you have 
a hard time getting to participate in things take 
to a Trampoline like ducks to water. Maybe it’s 
because right from the start any boy or girl can 
master the simple bounces and drops. 


And, because the Trampoline is fun, delightful 
fun, doesn’t mean it’s a plaything. Exercise on 
the “Tramp” builds muscle, puts you in trim 
quickly and surely. In more and more high 
schools and colleges it’s full-fledged competitive 


sport. 


To get more enthusiastic participation in your 
physical education program put a Trampoline 
in the gym. Strong, sturdy, bouncy, long-lasting 
Nissen Trampolines have been used in schools 
and colleges for more than 15 years. If it isn’t 
a Nissen it isn’t a Trampoline. 


‘Perfect for group activity: Nissen Trampoline in this high school gymnasium gets a good workout from a happy batch of boys. 


Great fun...Great Sport 


We'll help you start your Trampolining program 
with a series of 12 lesson plans. They’re free. 


SEND FOR THEM TODAY, plus catalog showing 
various Trampoline models and prices. 


‘= = q 
TRAMPOLINE COMPANY 
! Cedar Rapids, lowa, U.S.A. | 
NISSEN TRAMPOLINE CO., LTD. 
Hainault Works, London, Eng. 1 
Gentlemen: Please send me 12 Trampolining lesson plans § 
free of charge and catalog. , 
NAME ; 
SCHOOL 
POSITION 
cITY STATE ; 
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A game combining 
billiards and croquet 


by J. BERTRAM KESSEL 


Boston University 


AST SUMMER Boston Universi- 
| ty’s Sargent College had a 
roque court constructed at its camp 
in Peterborough, New Hampshire. 
To the contractor who poured the 
concrete for the octagonal-like struc- 
ture, ‘‘roque’’ was a new word. And 
when visitors and beginning stu- 
dents see the court for the first time 
their reaction is an inquisitive one 
couched in the question: ‘‘What is 
it—a giant-sized billiard table with 
wickets ?”’ 

This statement is not far from the 
truth, for roque is a game that com- 
bines the elements of billiards and 
croquet. An advanced roque player 
ean duplicate practically every shot 
made on a billiard table, including 
three-cushion (bank) shots and 
‘**English’’ (spin) on the ball. 


FROM CROQUET 


According to Menke’s Encyclo- 
pedia of Sports, roque had its be- 
ginning with croquet; the latter be- 
ing created when lawn bowling was 
taken indoors to escape the incle- 
ment weather. The indoor game was 
first played on floors, then on tables. 
To make the game more difficult, 
arches were set up and later pockets 
were added—which led to the game 
of billiards. Players who preferred 
the game with arches or wickets took 
it outdoors, and thus began croquet. 
Although the latter is a French word 
meaning ‘‘crooked stick,’’ both the 
English and French are credited 
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Diagram of a roque court. 


with the origin of the game in the 
17th century. The English version 
was called ‘‘pall mall.’’ 

In the 1870’s, croquet was brought 
to the United States, first appearing 
in Norwich, Connecticut. From there 
its popularity spread to New York 
and to other cities where members 
of the leisure class were prominent. 
Ladies, particularly, took a liking 
to the game. They were not handi- 
capped by their many petticoats 
playing croquet as they were while 
playing lawn tennis. Private lawns 
and public parks installed croquet 
sets by the thousands. 

Around the first of the 20th cen- 
tury, croquet experienced a great 
decline as tennis became immensely 
popular. When croquet’s popularity 
waned, a group of better players de- 
cided to save its more desirable ele- 
ments by creating a new game. 
Dropping the ‘‘e’’ and ‘‘t’’ from 
croquet, they called the new game 
roque. , 


HOW TO PLAY 


To provide a smoother, and thus 
faster, playing surface, the roque 
originators transferred the game 
from a lawn to a court of rolled 
sandy clay, four inches deep. They 
changed the dimensions, made an 
octagonal court of 60’ x 30’ and put 
concrete cushions on the sides, the 
latter sloping at an angle to give the 
ball the proper rebound. 

The roque court has 10 arches and 
two stakes. The arches are con- 


structed of steel wire five-eighths of 
an inch in diameter with the space 
between the stems at three and 
three-eighths inches. Since the balls, 
made of hard rubber, are three and 
yne-fourth inches in diameter, it can 
readily be seen how exacting one 
must be to drive a ball through an 
arch. Both stakes and arches are 
set in sub-surface concrete blocks to 
provide rigidity. 

The roque mallet has a compara- 
tively short handle and a heavy 
head, one end being faced with 
metal or ivory, and the other faced 
with soft rubber. The handles are 
in various lengths to suit the player. 
There is no standard mallet. Some 
players use the pendulum stroke, 
swinging the mallet between the 
feet; others use the side stroke. 

A game consists of 32 points, 
which are accumulated by propell- 
ing the balls through the arches and 
against the stakes. If only two play- 
ers start a game each player shall 
play two balls. If four persons 
compete, each plays one ball. The 
balls are colored red, white, blue, 
and black. 

Roque is a fascinating and absorb- 
ing game. It offers fun and mental 
stimulation for both young and old. 
The initial cost of constructing a 
court is relatively high, but it is 
somewhat a permanent investment. 
For further information write to 
the American Roque League, Inc., 
5439 Vanderbilt Avenue, Dallas 6, 
Texas. *® 
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we COMMUNITY 


RECREATION 


With These 
New Aijids! 


PLAYTOWN, U. S. A. 


Here's a fast-moving color film that will 
help you show your community the ad- 
vantages of a recreation program. Illus- 
trates the need for community recreation 
and shows how to organize a successful 
program. Running time: 25 minutes. 


RECREATION FOR 
COMMUNITY LIVING 


An important “how-to” booklet written by 
America’s leading recreation experts. Covers 
every aspect of a total recreation program. 
Outlines a practical recreation program for 
your community. 170 pp. Price: $1.25. 


16mm Color 
ilm 


$1,000 FOR RECREATION 


Any community can build a solid recrea- 
tion program on a small budget. This 
film shows how to do it. Offers advice, 
too, on how service clubs and other com- 
munity groups can help Running time: 
12 minutes. 


THE RECREATION PROGRAM 


Here's an informative 344-page book that ex- 
plains hundreds of activities vital to an effec- 
tive recreation program. Includes arts, crafts, 
sports, dance, drama, hobbies, music, games, 
outdoor recreation, planning, etc. Price: $3.00. 


FOR REC- 
REATION 


16mm Color 
Film 


LEADERS FOR LEISURE 


Here’s a dynamic film that stresses the 
importance and need for professionally 
trained leaders to insure the success of a 
LEISURE community program. It’s a story that every 
citizen should hear and see. Running 


\Gnun Color time: 21 minutes. 


Film 


THEY GROW UP SO FAST 


Illustrates the benefits of a total program 
of physical education in our elementary 
and secondary schools. Designed to en- 
courage school administrators, parents, 
and civic groups to either initiate or ex- 
pand their local programs. Running time: 
27 minutes. 


THEY 
GROW UP 
SO FAST 


16mm Color 
ilm 


Send for our FREE Catalog 


Film Rental and Purchase: For additional Lists dozens of sports and recreation instructional aids. 
information on film contents, rental, and pur- Write to: The Athletic Institute, 
chase, write directly to The Athletic Institute. 209 S. State St., Chicago 4, Ill. 


A NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATION DEVOTED TO THE ADVANCEME 


This seal, pridemark of OF ATHLETICS, RECREATION AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
the Athletic Institute 
identifies its members! 
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Make it feel WRONG! 


A new idea for correcting faults in skills 


by SHIRLEY WINSBERG 


lowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls lowa 


OW MANY times have we cor- 

rected a fault in a student’s 
performance of a skill, especially 
one that is self-taught, and looked 
back to see that student making the 
same error over and over again? We 
make the correction again, pains- 
takingly explaining and demon- 
strating the proper execution of the 
skill and pointing out to the learner 
just where her performance devi- 
ates from what is correct. Even 
after further practice, she still makes 
the error or errors. 

We repeat the process of correc- 
tion again and again calling upon 
all our past experience and knowl- 
edge of teaching methods and tricks 
of the trade to help the student 
recognize and correct what it is she 
is doing wrong. We would try 
movies, illustrations, watching a 
skilled classmate, and so on. For 
most students the correction will 
have been made by this time, but 
for some, there seems to be no hope. 
Don’t they try? Aren’t they inter- 
ested ? 

It is my feeling that they do try; 
they want to do it right and they 
seriously attempt to follow direc- 
tions. Let us assume that the desire 
is there. What then is the difficulty ? 


RIGHT AND WRONG HABITS 
Physiology tells us that in its 
simplest form the stimulus, whether 
received orally, visually, or both, 
must go through the reflex are to 
the muscles concerned directing 
them to act. The stimulus to the vari- 
ous motor units may get lost at the 
various synapses along the are, re- 
sulting in unwanted movements. 
Practice of the skill makes the path 
move through the are more accu- 
rately and with less likelihood of 
resulting in an undesired movement. 
It is in this way that habits are 
formed. As the process is going on, 
we begin to have a sense of ‘‘right- 


ness’’ about the movement. If it is 
a self-taught skill or a skill taught 
but not corrected in its early stages 
of learning, a feeling of ‘‘rightness’’ 
in the movement will be developed 
in the student although the form 
may be incorrect. 

Now, the instructor corrects the 
performer and the eager student 
tries to put the suggestions into 
practice. She tries harder and harder 
to do it right and often ends up 
making the same mistake over and 
over again because she is doing 
what feels ‘‘right’’ to her. Mean- 
while, the wrong pattern is being 
imbedded even more deeply. 


MAKE IT FEEL WRONG 

What is the answer? Make it feel 
wrong—exaggerate the correction. 
An example might be taken from 
the field of swimming, an activity in 
which I have found the ‘‘make it 
feel wrong’’ theory an invaluable 
aid in teaching. Many students come 
to swimming classes with his or her 
own version of how to do it; for the 
most part they are self-taught. 

One common error in the crawl 
stroke is crossing the arms in front 
of the head on the forward entry 
into the water instead of placing 
them in the water directly in line 
with the shoulders. The usual sug- 
gestion to the student is, ‘‘Place 
your hands in the water directly in 
front of your shoulders,’’ or ‘‘Place 
your hands wider apart.’’ Some- 
times this is enough, but more often, 
if she is accustomed to doing it the 
other way, she will continue to do 
it incorrectly. 

Try telling her to make it feel 
wrong—to make it feel as if she is 
placing her hands way out wide of 
her shoulders, almost as if she were 
loping from side to side. (To her, 
crossing her arms in front of her 
head feels as if she is placing them 
straight out in front of her shoui- 


ders.) Now she knows that it will 
feel ‘‘funny’’ and intentionally at- 
tempts to make the movement 
‘‘wrong.’’? What will probably re- 
sult is a widening of the placement 
of the arms to the more nearly cor- 
rect position. The student, then, is 
told that that is what it should feel 
like and to continue making it feel 
‘‘wrong’’ in that way. 

Another example might be taken 
from golf. Swinging the club too far 
behind the head is often a fault of 
a very flexible person. As before, 
the overswinging position feels 
‘‘right’’ to her and, although you 
caution her about the fault, she 
swings too far on every backswing 
resulting in loss of control of the 
club and poor balance of the body. 
To correct this fault, some students 
will respond most quickly if told to 
make the backswing much too short. 
They know that it will feel wrong 
to them when they do it this time 
and they make no attempt to make 
it feel right. Since you told her to 
make the backswing feel too short, 
being a conscientious student, she 
does as you say and the results will 
most often more closely resemble 
the proper form for the skill. 

The grip on a golf club or the 
backhand grip in tennis are not nat- 
ural positions and when they are 
first being learned, they do not feel 
right. There is usually the tendency 
to let the hands slip around to a 
more familiar feeling position, be- 
cause the student cannot really be- 
lieve that her original grip is the 
correct one. It feels so peculiar—so 
wrong. The student needs to know 
that it will feel wrong and that if 
it does not feel that way, she should 
double check herself to see if she has 
accurately followed the directions. 
TRY IT YOURSELF 

Many illustrations of the ‘‘make 
it feel wrong’’ theory could be 
brought forth from more of our ac- 
tivity ‘skills. You, yourself, can ap- 
ply it to the activities you are teach- 
ing. Listen for the times a student 
says, ‘‘But it doesn’t feel right that 
way,’’ and take your cue from there. 
Watch for the learner who makes 
the same mistake over and over 
again after your repeated correc- 
tion and try out the ‘“‘Make it feel 
wrong’? idea. * 
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T-Shirt: Style 78QS. Top quality cot- 


ete Phys Ed Uniforms 
‘nations at 


CHAMPION’S “Complete Phys Ed Uni- 
forms” are priced lower, and the savings are 
passed along to you. 


Follow the lead of more and more of 
the nation’s colleges and high schools and 
equip your school with top quality, long 
wearing, perfect laundering Champion 
Phys Ed Uniforms. 


Here are the three standard T-Shirt and 
Gym Pant combinations. 


T-Shirt: Style 78QS. White. 


TOP BUY IN SICAS 


FEATURING: 


@ T-Shirts in white and colors. 


@ Gym Pants in white and colors with our exclu- 
sive triple stitched Boxer style elastic waist that’s 
specially treated to be heat resistant. 


@ Your school design processed in your own 
school color on both shirt and pant. 


@ Permanent color processing that will not fade, 


run or wash out. 


@ Consecutive numbers incorporated in the design 


at no extra charge. 


GYM SUIT COMBINATION 3 


T-Shirt: Style 84QS. In following col- 


ton, full cut, ribbed form-fitting neck. 
WHITE ONLY. Sizes: S-M-L. 
Gym Pant: Style KEJ. Full cut, 4-piece 
“Sanforized” cotton twill. Triple stitched 
Boxer style waist with heat resistant 1%” 
elastic. WHITE ONLY. 
Sizes: XS-S-M-L. 
Complete Price, including shirt and pants 
processed in your own school color with 
your own design . 

"$1.60 per uniform. 


Gym Pant: Style KE/8.In following 
colors—all stocked for immediate delivery: 
Dk. Green, Kelly, Navy, Royal, Maroon, 
Scarlet, Cardinal, Orange, Purple, Brown, 
Gray, Black, Gold. Full elastic waist. 
Sizes: XS-S-M-L. Complete Price, includ- 
ing shirt and pants processed in your own 
school color with your own design . . . 


$1.65 per uniform. 


GYM Champion will send 


ors—all stocked for immediate delivery: 
Dk. Green, Orange, Purple, Kelly, Navy, 
Scarlet, Maroon, Royal, Gray, Black, Gold 
and Old Gold. Same construction as 78QS. 
Sizes: XS-S-M-L. 
Gym Pant: Style KE/8. 
Complete Price including shirt and pants 
processed in your own school color with 
your own design .. . 

$1.80 per uniform. 


you a free sam- combination. This sample 


WRITE FOR 1957 CATALOG epee! sx SUIT 


ple of the T-shirt and Gym Pant so 
you can see how a gym suit for your 
Physical Education classes will | look 
with your design in your school color 


PLEASE NOTE—WE HAVE MOVED! 


le request 
must come from the Physical Educa- 
tion department or office. Please 
specify design and color when writ- 
ing for sample. 


CHAMPION 


Knitwear Co., Inc. 


115 COLLEGE AVE., ROCHESTER 7, N.Y. 
P.O. BOX 850, ROCHESTER 3, N.Y. 
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A Solution to the Problem 
of “Extra Pay vs Time Off’ 


by JOHN E. NIXON 


Stanford University 


HE PERSISTENT problem of 

‘extra pay versus time off’’ for 
coaches and other teachers continues 
to be of major concern to many 
school districts. The following point 
of view is presented as an educa- 
tionally defensible solution. 

If this plan seems to be an im- 
practical dream from the ‘‘ivory 
tower,’’ it is worthy of mention that 
several school districts which employ 
a majority of the practices sug- 
gested have had great success. 


IMPROVEMENT OF INSTRUCTION 

Certain basic assumptions under- 
lie the suggested plan. First, we 
must start with the assumption that 
our continual, major aim adminis- 
tratively should be the improvement 
of instruction for the greatest pos- 
sible benefit of all of our children, 
in connection with all approved edu- 
cational experiences (the so-called 
curricular, the co-curricular, the 
extra-curricular) conducted under 
the auspices of the school—athletics 
or anything else. 

The term ‘‘instruction’’ is very 
broadly interpreted to mean work- 
ing toward the achievement of the 
fine objectives set for physical edu- 
cation and athletic programs con- 
cerning the physical, mental, social, 
moral, and emotional phases of hu- 
man development. 

Second, following the above as- 
sumption, we must define, as an 
administrative policy, just what is 
‘‘a normal working day’’ for every 
employee of the school district to 
the end that each person is able to 
make a maximum contribution to 
the ‘‘improvement of instruction’’ 
each day. 

Following the above line of rea- 
son, there does not seem to be any 
justification for adding ‘‘extra du- 
ties’? to what is already considered 
to be a full and strenuous ‘‘normal 
day’’ of work for the coach or any 
other teacher who has a full sched- 


20 


ule of five, six, or seven classes daily. 
Here the assumption is that such a 
person cannot make a full contribu- 
tion to the pupils in his charge 
throughout the entire day from eight 
o’clock in the morning until six 
o’clock at night, even if we improve 
the teacher’s morale and fatten his 
pocketbook with several hundred 
‘‘extra’’ dollars. The pupils must 
inevitably suffer in the long run, 
and this is contrary to the first 
assumption. 

Third, the concept of a ‘‘normal 
working day’’ for the coach may 
differ in various schools and districts 
and it would be impossible for any- 
one to say what it should be for all 
coaches or that it should be the same 
everywhere. Each local school sys- 
tem must work this problem out. 
However, as a guideline for a person 
who is a coach of football or basket- 
ball, or track or baseball, and maybe 
other sports as well, it would seem 
that the following is a reasonable 
‘‘normal teaching day’’ and also a 
yearly assignment. 


GUIDELINE TO NORMAL LOAD 

The man should teach not more 
than four hours of classes—physical 
education, history, or anything else. 
He should be the varsity coach of 
only one sport during the entire 
school year. He should be an assis- 
tant coach in not more than one 
other sport in the entire year. The 
sports seasons should be divided into 
three for this purpose, such as fall, 
winter, and spring seasons, No man 
should have to coach during more 
than two of those three seasons, one 
as head coach, one as assistant coach. 
The other season he would be off 
completely from coaching duties. 
During the two coaching seasons, he 
should be given some consideration 
in the scheduling of his four classes 
so that his free time is conveniently 
arranged. 


COMPENSATION 

Fourth, the compensation for this 
arrangement should be based on an 
adequate salary schedule for the 
entire system, and should not be 
added to by ‘‘extra pay.’’ All teach- 
ers’ duties should be defined, and all 
teachers should be compensated on 
the basis of an ‘‘adequate’’ salary 
schedule (and by that is meant a 
schedule higher than many districts 
now have, where they are offering 
extra pay) for the ‘‘normal day’’ of 
work. The coach, or other teacher, 
would not lose money. In fact, teach- 
ers should receive as much in total 
income from the school as they do 
now, or perhaps even more, because 
we still do not have teachers’ sala- 
ries up anywhere near as high as 
they should be, or as the public real- 
ly is able to afford. 


TEACHER RESPONSIBILITY 

Fifth, if teachers are to have a 
‘‘normal teaching day’’ and an ade- 
quate salary as proposed, certain ex- 
pectations are incumbent upon the 
teachers themselves. The adminis- 
tration rightly should insist on and 
demand certain outcomes and per- 
formances, or the teacher should be 
relieved of his position before he re- 
ceives tenure. Teachers’ responsi- 
bilities are listed below. 

1. Outstanding daily instruction 
in the four physical education (or 
other) classes, and the full develop- 
ment of all phases of the work of 
the physical education department, 
including intramural athletics. In 
these circumstances, we should in- 
sist upon having an outstanding pro- 
gram of required physical education 
for all boys. 

2. The coach should be a compe- 
tent student of the sports he is 
coaching, and he should strive con- 
tinually to improve his knowledge of 
the game and his ability as a coach. 
Many coaches, particularly in the 
so-called minor sports, tend merely 
to be supervisors, not teachers, and 
this is not tolerable under the plan. 

3. Every coach should devote his 
full share of time, energy and 
thought to the common faculty prob- 
lems of general concern to the school 
through complete participation in 
faculty meetings, on curriculum 


(Concluded on page 51) 
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Evaluating Progress 
in Health Education 


by ANDIE L. KNUTSON 


Chief, Behavioral Studies, U. S. Public Health Service 


HEN WE speak of ways of 
evaluating health education, 
we are really speaking of ways of 
determining how far and how suc- 
cessfully students have moved along 
the dynamic path of learning. What 
steps have they taken toward learn- 
ing, applying, and integrating the 
principles of health education into 
their behavior as they try to solve 
the problems they face in daily life? 
I would like to pose several ques- 
tions that may be helpful in think- 
ing about ways of evaluating this 
process of acquiring new health edu- 
eation principles. These questions 
closely parallel the learning process. 
They are focused toward determin- 
ing where the individual is along 
this psychological path and to what 
extent he is being helped to move 
forward. 

I ean offer no simple and sure 
technique for obtaining valid an- 
swers to these questions. Any of a 
variety of approaches may be used 
— questionnaires, interviews, tests, 
projective tests, group discussions, 
the analyses of statistical data. The 
type of technique used in the situa- 
tion is perhaps less important than 
the kinds of questions explored. 
Whichever method is used, it is im- 
portant to try to obtain the stu- 
dent’s perceptions and points of 
view. What does he perceive to be 
the source of his frustration? the 
possibilities for productive action? 
the barriers that stand in his path- 
way to success? 

The methods used do not need to 
be complicated. Often the simplest 
method will yield the greatest re- 
turn. Yet, in asking questions or 
leading discussions, we need to be 
sensitive to the fact that our health 
education orientations may prove to 
be barriers to effective communica- 
tion. We need to make sure that the 
very nature of our questions, the 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


terms and concepts we use, or the 
way we pose the questions do not 
limit the student’s thinking to our 
ideas of need and causation, and to 
our ideas of solution. 


CONCERNS OF STUDENTS 


1. Our first major question of 
progress evaluation, then, is, 

To what extent does health education 
start with the existing concerns of 
students? 

Alfred North Whitehead in The 
Aims of Education observed that 
‘*Education must be essentially a 
setting in order of a ferment already 
stirring in the mind: you cannot 
educate in vacuo.’’’ Motivation can- 
not be imparted from without. It 
must develop from internal tensions. 


You will say, perhaps, that this is 
all well and good, but what can be 
done about it when health or pub- 
lic health ranks so low among the 
urgent concerns of students? Studies 
of both students and adults suggest 
that only a minority are strongly 
concerned about health. Explora- 
tory studies suggest that a person 
is not likely to be urgently con- 
cerned about health per se unless he 
is ill or someone close to him is ill. 


Is it possible that one of our dif- 
ficulties in health education is that 
we are attempting to teach people 
to become concerned about what we 
believe to be important? Would we 
be more successful if we tried to find 
out what they consider important 
and developed ways of fitting our 
educational efforts into the patterns 
of concern they identify? 

A student’s health is one of the 
most intimate aspects of his person- 
ality. It is so personal a matter, in 
fact, that he may have difficulty 


1ALFRED NoRTH WHITEHEAD, The Aims 
of Education, New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1929, p. 30. 


communicating to anyone the things 
that most concern him. He may even 
be unwilling to admit to himself 
that he has symptoms of an illness. 
The situation is made more compli- 
cated by the fact that an individual 
may be unaware that symptoms or 
disorders that seem to him a normal 
part of his life are, in fact, disor- 
ders that can be treated. If his so- 
cial groups attach shame or weak- 
ness to some illness, admitting symp- 
toms of that illness may make him 
feel ashamed or weak. In all this 
he may distrust methods of diagno- 
sis of treatment. 

It may be difficult to identify some 
of these concerns and fears. We 
need to understand them, however, 
if we are to work within the frame- 
work of the ferment stirring in his 
mind. 

Let us think back for a moment 
to some of the interests or concerns 
the student has during the school 
year that might be related to health. 
He is certain to be interested in dat- 
ing, for example. What does he see 
as things that may help him to at- 
tract and hold dates? What bar- 
riers seem to stand in his way? 
Acne? Unattractive teeth? Blem- 
ishes? Physical defects? Being over- 
weight or underweight? Speech de- 
fects? Patterns of insecurity? Dif- 
ficulties in social adjustment? 

Are these concerns related to 
health? How could health educa- 
tion help students deal with con- 
cerns like this at the time these con- 
cerns are urgent? 


TECHNIQUES 

Perhaps the most generally useful 
technique available for evaluating 
the situation is, of course, the quiet, 
attentive listening that is part of a 
very careful interview. It is well to 
come armed with some questions 
planned in advance to keep the dis- 
cussion going on the problem at 
hand and, insofar as possible, with- 
in the framework of the student’s 
experience. Questions that can be 
answered with a simple Yes or No 
do not help very much. It is too easy 
for a student to answer such ques- 
tions in terms of what he thinks you 
want and to avoid, therefore, giving 
the information you most need. In- 
direct or projective questions may 
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put the student at ease because he 
can talk more freely without feeling 
so deeply involved in the issue. It is 
helpful to ask, Why do students feel 
this way? or Why do some students 
raise an objection to this approach? 
Why do you think he felt that way? 

Such exploratory interviews may 
also be used effectively in group 
situations. Group discussions on 
problems of alcoholism, obesity, and 
child care have identified critical 
and often intimate problems of 
adults. I do not know to what ex- 
tent such an approach has been used 
in school health. 

Sometimes the group discussion 
may identify important health is- 
sues that are simply overlooked by 
the administration. I know of one 
junior college which has a practice 
of sponsoring a_ student-faculty 
workshop each semester for the pur- 
pose of identifying problems the stu- 
dents face and finding ways of solv- 
ing these problems. The responsibil- 
ity for the workshop rests with the 
students, who use a variety of meth- 
ods to bring their most significant 
interests and wants to the attention 
of the total group. 

Committees are set up to explore 
ways of dealing with the problems 
identified. When the problem is one 
the students can solve themselves, 
initiative rests with them; though 
they may draw upon the faculty 
members for various types of assist- 
ance. When the solution of the prob- 
lem rests with the faculty or the 
administration, committees of stu- 
dents meet with the faculty or ad- 
ministrative group to assess the 
problem more fully, and to see what 
action can be taken. [f an adequate 
solution is not possible, a meaning- 
ful explanation is provided the total 
student body. 

Identifying and solving problems 
provided an opportunity for both 
students and faculty to learn more 
about public health problems of 
growing significance. 


PROBLEM SOLVING 
2. How helpful is health education 
to the student who is seeking ways of 
solving the problems he faces? 
Learning is most likely to take 
place when the individual actively 
seeks to acquire insights and under- 
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standings for himself. He must per- 
ceive the goals as being directly re- 
lated to the solution of his concerns 
or frustrations. He must see the 
methods as being adequate to reach 
the goals he seeks. 

Many studies have indicated that 
knowledge of the facts alone is not 
sufficient to change behavior. The 
facts must not only be known, but 
they must be understood and _ be- 
lieved. Developing understanding 
and belief out of knowledge of the 
facts requires some type of active 
participation by the student. 

As Hadley Cantril in ‘‘The Why 
of Man’s Experience’” points out, 
the very process of seeking the solu- 
tion may be more satisfying than the 
end goal achieved. He refers here 
to the value we place on the process 
of seeking and striving, the satisfac- 
tions we derive from trying to deter- 
mine direction or achieve a solution. 
It is what we mean when we say, 
‘‘My, that was fun!’’ or ‘‘I sure 
enjoyed that game’’ and secretly re- 
gret that the game was over, no 
matter who won. 

What opportunities are provided 
to students to express their own 
ideas about how to deal with their 
problems? How freely do the stu- 
dents express themselves? Are the 
resources offered meaningful to them 
in terms of their problems? How do 
they interpret materials or sugges- 
tions? 

As teachers you are fully aware 
that students do not willingly and 
eagerly accept responsibility for 
solving their own problems or for 
determining how to solve them. Pro- 
viding a permissive atmosphere is 
not sufficient. Gentle encouragement 
is also needed, and patience abun- 
dant. The students need to experi- 
ence what Frank Fremont Smith 
calls a ‘‘free-floating security.’’ 


OVERCOMING BARRIERS 

3. How helpful is health education 
to him in finding ways of overcoming 
the barriers he faces? 

Each of us brings to any situation 
a group of assumptions we have 
built up and which we have thus 
far found to be reliable guides for 

2HapLey Canrrit, The Why of Man’s 


Experience, New York: The Maemillan 
Co., 1950. 


action. We acquire these assump- 
tions through experience and con- 
tinue to use them until our efforts 
are frustrated. Then we may recog- 
nize that the assumptions are inade- 
quate for our purpose and be ready 
to try new approaches. When frus- 
trated, we may test new ideas, which, 
if successful, develop into assump- 
tions for predicting future action. 

When an individual can identify 
the barrier and find some way of 
successfully dealing with it, he 
learns new ways of acting and stores 
these new ways aside for future use. 
His assumptions, opinions, and 
knowledge grow. When he is unable 
to resolve the frustration, on the 
other hand, his frustrations tend to 
increase. Learning may be blocked, 
or negative learning may result. 

Possibilities for action must not 
only exist; they must be perceived 
as existing and possible. Unless so 
perceived, they do not exist for the 
individual concerned. 

The evaluator may ask, Have the 
difficulties or barriers that are im- 
portant to the student been ade- 
quately identified? Are the solu- 
tions developed with him or sug- 
gested to him really meaningful to 
him? Are these solutions adequate 
and acceptable from his point of 
view ? 

Sometimes students may likewise 
lack an understanding of possibili- 
ties in dealing with personal prob- 
lems. For example, a student need- 
ing dental or medical care, glasses, 
or some other costly aid may avoid 
taking the action for lack of funds. 
He may not know that sources of 
funds are available for such emer- 
gencies and that charity is not nec- 
essarily involved. Yet, he may be 
embarrassed to say he lacks the 
means. Such a barrier to action may 
exist, although contrary to the real 
situation at hand. Some way must 
be found to help him to identify the 
problem and to determine a solu- 
tion he considers satisfactory. 


INTEGRATING NEW EXPERIENCES 
4. How helpful is health education 
to the student who is faced with inte- 
grating new experiences into his pat- 
terns of thought and into his ways of 
life? 
(Concluded on page 58) 
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Needed Aquatic Research 


by DOROTHY R. MOHR 


University of Maryland 


M ANY groups and organiza- 
tions in the United States 
are interested in improving the tech- 
niques and teaching of aquatics 
through research. One is the 
Women’s National Aquatic Forum, 
which meets in Florida for a week 
every December. 


At the 17th annual meeting of the 
Women’s National Aquatic Forum 
in December 1956, a new approach 
was attempted at the research ses- 
sion. The title of the meeting was 
‘‘What Aquatic Problems Do You 
Want Solved?’’ Just prior to this 
session, the author compiled a list- 
ing of the aquatic research studies 
completed during the last three 
years. This was obtained partially 
through the co-operation of members 
of the AAHPER Research Council, 
who were asked to submit titles, 
authors, and other pertinent infor- 
mation. Other titles were obtained 
by searching through every avail- 
able listing of research studies and 
through magazines containing re- 
search reports. In cases wheite the 
current address of the author was 
known, this was included. An at- 
tempt was then made to classify 
these titles according to topical em- 
phasis.* 

As the members assembled at the 
meeting, they were divided into 
groups of eight. Each group dis- 
cussed the aquatic problems they 
thought needed solution through re- 
search, consulting the listing to see 
if research had been done during the 
last three years. If not, the group 
agieed on how to state the problems. 
It was suggested that this list of 
proposed problems be published in 


1Readers may obtain a copy of this list 
of aquatic research recently completed by 
sending a self-addressed stamped envelope 
to Dorothy R. Mohr, Women’s Physical 
Edueation Dept., University of Maryland, 
College Park. 
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the JOURNAL, so that graduate stu- 
dents in search of problems will 
see it and help to solve some of these 
pressing problems. 


PROBLEMS SUGGESTED FOR STUDY 
Competitive Swimming 

1. Comparison of the surface breast 
stroke and the underwater breast stroke, 
and a study of the reason for the change 
in the international rules. 

2. The relationship between perform- 
ance in synchronized swimming and 
speed swimming. 


Diving 

1. The use of the trampoline in teach- 
ing diving. 

2. The potential of Negroes as divers. 
Facilities 

1. A survey of swimming facilities in 
public schools in the U. 8. 


Stroke Analysis and Teaching 


1. Study of the psychological and 
physiological problems in connection 
with teaching Negroes to swim. 

2. Analysis of the butterfly stroke, 
with emphasis on the trunk action in the 
kick. 

3. The use of relaxation during the 
learning process in swimming. 

4, The effect of the length and num- 
ber of practice periods per week on 
the rate of learning to swim. 

5. The effectiveness of visual aids 
(loop films) on the rate of progress of 
swimmers in all types of swimming. 

6. Ways of overcoming fear of the 
water. 


Synchronized Swimming 

1. The public appeal of a synchro- 
nized swimming show in comparison 
with a general aquatic exhibition. 

2. How to promote a program of 
synchronized swimming. 

3. Where to start in building a syn- 
chronized swimming routine. 

4. Development of standards for 
judging synchronized swimming rou- 
tines. 

5. ‘Detailed analysis of synchronized 
swimming stunts with emphasis on the 
relationships of different body parts 
throughout the stunts. 

6. The relationship of focus to bal- 
ance in the vertical position in synchro- 
nized swimming stunts. 

7. The relationship of body build to 
seulling position of the hands. 


8. The efficiency of the arm pull 
versus the continuous seull in the back 
dolphin. 

9. The place of boys in synchronized 
swimming organizations at the high 
school level. 

10. The sociological advantages and 
disadvantages of boys participating in 
synchronized swimming. 


Teaching Beginners 

1. The relative effectiveness of teach- 
ing prone stroking or back stroking first 
to beginners. 

2. The part versus the whole method 
of teaching beginners the front crawl. 

(a) Using legs and breathing until 
a certain stage of proficiency is 
reached before introducing the arm 
stroke. 

(b) Using the whole stroke from 
the onset. 

3. A comparison of the advantages 
and disadvantages of teaching beginners 
the orthodox or whip kick in the breast 
stroke. 

4. A comparison of the human stroke 
and the front crawl in developing safety 
and adjustment to the water in begin- 
ners. 

5. Methods of teaching the back float. 

6. Methods of teaching “sinkers” to 
swim, 


Administrative Problems 

1. Development of a form swimming 
test for classification that would also 
serve as a diagnostic test for future 
instructional purposes. 

2. Ways and means of organization 
for multi-level skilled classes. 

3. Organization and operation of a 
“learn to swim” program on a county 
basis in a rural area. 


Health and Safety 


1. Organization of lifesaving skills 
which can be taught to lower classifica- 
tions of swimmers. 

2. The physiological effects of swim- 
ming with a cold. 


Miscellaneous 

1. The use of fins and other aids in 
teaching swimming. 

2. Swimming proficiency as a college 
or high school requirement: values, ad- 
vantages, and disadvantages. 

3. How to prevent accidents in con- 
nection with the use of power boats. 

4. The relationship of a set form in 
swimming to the development of en- 
durance and speed at the beginning level. 

5. Development of a book for parents 
to help them prepare their children for 
swimming experiences. 

6. Development of a pamphlet to dem- 
onstrate to administrators and the pub- 
lic the necessity of a pool as part of the 
physical education facilities. 


7. Development of an inexpensive 


textbook, covering all phases of swim- 
ming and written to appeal to students, 
to be used as a teaching aid. * 
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The Mosher exercise for dysmenorrhea—the 
four parts. 


T ONE TIME it was considered 
A very proper for the young fe- 
male adult to stay in bed for one or 
two days each month when she was 
‘“indisposed.’’ Today, such a prac- 
tice is frowned upon, since young 
women are expected more and more 
to take their places in industry and 
in the professions alongside of men. 
Dysmenorrhea is no longer an ex- 
cuse for absenteeism in the majority 
of cases. The women teachers of 
physical and health education are 
in a strategic position to help pre- 
vent such a practice. 

Records show that physicians, as 
long ago as 1,000 B.C., were trying 
to alleviate pain which was asso- 
ciated with the menstrual period. In 
400 B.C. Hippocrates believed he 
had discovered remedies for dys- 
menorrhea. Down through the ages 
it was found that pain was more se- 
vere and of longer duration where 
girls and women wore tight-fitting 
clothes and, consequently, were re- 
stricted in the participation of 
physical activity. 

MOSHER EXERCISE 

Fortunately, there were some 
women physicians and physical edu- 
cators who came to the rescue of 
these damsels in distress! Dr. Clelia 
D. Mosher of Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity was a pioneer who started 
the movement in 1914 to liberate 
girls and women from tight, con- 
strictive clothing. She contended 
that tight clothing interfered with 
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the normal use of the abdominal 
muscles. Dr. Mosher was an advyo- 
cate of regular mild physical activ- 
ity for girls as an aid in alleviating 
‘‘monthly pain.’’ The purpose of 
the Mosher exercise for dysmenor- 
rhea is to stimulate circulation and 
relieve congestion in the pelvic re- 
gion and in the legs. The Mosher 
exercise consists of the following: 

In the hook-lying position, with one 
hand placed on the abdomen, the girl 
breathes deeply ten times. 

In the standing position, with the hands 
resting on the top of the back of a chair, 


the girl raises and lowers the heels 20 
times. 


In the same position as in 2, the girl 


bends the knees deeply and extends them 
five times. 


In the hook-lying position, the girl 
brings her knees as close to the chest as 
she can, and then returns to the hook-lying 
position. This is done ten times. 

This exercise is to be practiced 
twice daily at regular intervals un- 
til the pain is diminished. 

OTHERS 

During this same period of the 
early 20th century, Dr. Amy M. 
Homans of Wellesley College ruled 
that students would not be excused 
from physical education during 
their menstrual period without a 
valid excuse. 

Drs. Bell and Parsons in 1930 pre- 
scribed exercises similar to the 
Mosher exercise for girls suffering 
from dysmenorrhea. Their activi- 
ties consisted of the hook-lying posi- 
tion, the knee-chest position, and the 
abdominal eurl. 


In 1932 Dr. Alice E. Sanderson 
Clow noted the beneficial effects of 
games and other physical activities 
on 2,300 British girls. The activi- 
ties, which consisted mainly of bend- 
ing and stooping, were: an imita- 
tion of floor polishing; bending, 
twisting, and swaying; rowing; 
floor patting while twisting the 
body; bean picking; and vigorous 
arm swinging. 


BILLIG EXERCISE 

A more recent study was made by 
Dr. Harvey E. Billig, Jr. (The Bil- 
lig Clinic, Los Angeles 14), an ortho- 
pedic surgeon from Los Angeles, who 
not only had patients from the Uni- 
versity of California, but also from 
the large industrial corporations in 
Los Angeles. Figures revealed that 
in industry, alone, there were from 
35-40 absentee days per month per 
100 women. Production was greatly 
hampered by such a loss of work 
days. 

Billig concluded that the majority 
of girls and women suffering from 
dysmenorrhea were those who ex- 
hibited varying degrees of faulty 
posture, particularly, that of lordo- 
sis. It*was found that when these 
girls were ‘‘pulled’’ into good pos- 
ture the abdominal symptoms and 
back aches of dysmenorrhea were 
relieved on the side which was 
*‘nulled.’’ This ‘‘pulling’’ consisted 
of placing the patient in a prone 
lying position on a table and fasten- 
ing a strap which had been passed 
around the table and over the per- 
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son at the level of the coceyx to im- 
mobilize the pelvis. One leg was 
hyperextended and adducted by Dr. 
Billig or an assistant. 

What is now known as the Billig 
exercise was a natural outgrowth of 
this exercise, which was first per- 
formed in the prone lying position. 
The purpose of the exercise is to 
correct lumbar lordosis, if present, 
and to stretch the contracted ilio- 
femoral and _ iliohypogastric liga- 
ments as well as the contracted tis- 
sues in the lumbar region of the 
spine. 

The Billig exercise is as follows: 

1. Starting position: The girl stands 
with her left side toward a wall. Her feet 
are together and about 18 inches from the 
wall, the actual distanee depending upon 
the length of her upper arm from the 
elbow to the shoulder. The left forearm 
and hand are placed against the wall at 
shoulder level. The heel of the right hand 
is placed in the hollow on the posterior 
aspect of the greater trochanter of the 
femur. The girl should strongly contract 
the abdominal and gluteal muscles as the 
pelvis is tilted upward in front and down- 
ward in back. 

2. The exercise: The pelvis is moved 
obliquely forward toward the wall to a 
point of restricton, and then a little be- 
yond. This movement is aided by the heel 
of the hand, which presses on the greater 
trochanter of the femur. The shoulders 
should be kept in line with the elbow which 
is resting against the wall and should not 
be permitted to shift forward. The knees 
remain straight, while the pelvis never 
touches the wall if the exercise is per- 
formed correctly. The exercise is to be 
done three times to the left side. The po- 
sition is then reversed and the exercise 
done three times to the right side. These 
executions should be done three times daily 
at regular intervals. 


The girls should not wear shoes 
during the exercise. 

Absenteeism at the Consolidated 
Vultee Aircraft Corporation was re- 
duced to zero during the first ten 
months the Billig exercise was prac- 
ticed. The combined statistics of the 
Los Angeles School System, three 
large industrial corporations, and 
the Billig Clinic show that 87 per 
cent completely eradicated their dif- 
fieulty by doing the routine progres- 
sive stretching to a point beyond 
irritation. 

In 1944 Dr. J. O. Haman report- 
ed that out of a total of 129 girls 
practicing the Billig exercise, 85 per 
cent were relieved of either primary 
or secondary dysmenorrhea. Pri- 
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mary dysmenorrhea refers to that 
type present from the menarche or 
the time when the menstrual period 
starts. Secondary dysmenorrhea re- 
fers to that type associated with or- 
ganic pelvic disease. 

Dr. Franz Schuck reported on an- 
other study of 800 students at New 
York University. The results showed 
that the health records of the stu- 
dents with dysmenorrhea showed no 
more traces of psychoneuroses than 
did the records in the controls. 


PHILADELPHIA STUDIES 

The study of the problem of dys- 
menorrhea in the Philadelphia Pub- 
lic Schools was made possible 
through the co-ordinated efforts of 
several interested persons. The study 
was organized and launched by Dr. 
Leib J. Golub, associate chief of 
gynecology, St. Luke’s and Chil- 
dren’s Medical Center, Philadelphia, 
Grover W. Mueller, director, and 
Dorothy R. McQueen, special assist- 
ant, Division of Physical and Health 
Education, Philadelphia Public 
Schools. 


Other Directors of the Philadel- 
phia Public School System who par- 
ticipated in the study are Dr. Ruth 
H. Weaver, Medical Services, and 
Dr. Hans C. Gordon, Special Educa- 
tion. Thereafter, the study was con- 
tinued under the leadership of Dr. 
Golub. The original study which had 
its beginnings in the fall of 1945, 
was confined to the individual reme- 
dial physical education program. 
Subsequent studies have been made 
to determine if psychological aspects 
are involved. Appreciation is due 
the principals and teachers in the 
various schools who co-operated in 
this work. 

Because of the intense interest of 
Dr. Golub in reducing the incidence 
of dysmenorrhea in young adoles- 
cents, the Board of Trustees of St. 
Luke’s and Children’s Medical Cen- 
ter made it possible for Joseph 
Bruno, physiotherapist, to visit the 
Billig Clinic in Los Angeles, in or- 
der to study the methods used by 
Dr. Billig. 

One hundred and twenty girls 
participated in the initial study. The 
three teachers who were to admin- 
ister the exercises were supervised 
by Mr. Bruno. A ease history in- 


cluding a complete gynecologic his- 
tory was obtained from each girl. 
These girls were selected by the 
school nurse because of their periodic 
visits to the school infirmary. On the 
reverse side of the case history, 
progress notes were carefully kept at 
regular intervals by the individual 
remedial physical education teacher. 
The study was continued in follow- 
ing years and now includes many 
more cases. 

In September 1955, another study 
was conducted in 15 senior high and 
vocational-technical schools. Of the 
15,574 girls who participated in the 
study, 4,813 girls were found to have 
dysmenorrhea. This is an incidence 
of approximately 30 per cent. A 
more detailed study is now being 
conducted in the same schools as 
well as in the special class centers. 
The social and environmental fac- 
tors will be investigated as well as 
the part which extracurricular ac- 
tivities contributed to the marked 
difference in the incidence. 

The Billig exercise was performed 
by 3,979 girls and the Mosher exer- 
cise by 265 girls from 1945 to 1955. 
In the latter group which was used 
for purposes of comparison, the 
number is smaller because of the 
fact that more time is required to 
perform the four exercises as well as 
because of the need for changing in- 
to appropriate dress for assuming 
the hook-lying position. The records 
obtained from the girls show that 
there was either improvement or 
complete relief in 82.2 per cent of 
the group using the Billig exercise, 

(Concluded on page 59) 


The Billig exercise for dysmenorrhea—side 
and front views. 
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Can Health Education Command 


Academic Respect? 
by BERNICE MOSS 


University of Utah 
(Now on leave at U. S. Public Health Service) 


N THE majority of secondary 

schools, health education seems to 
have a precarious toehold in the cur- 
riculum. Many early and respected 
educators, including the honored 
Horace Mann, considered knowledge 
of the human body and its care an 
essential part of education. Yet the 
study of physiology and hygiene, as 
it once was called, or of health edu- 
cation, as we term it today, has 
never achieved the academic recog- 
nition it deserves. 

Lack of academic respectability 
for health education is due in part 
to the ways it has been organized 
and taught. When it was recognized 
that teaching facts about the human 
organism did not necessarily influ- 
ence health behavior, there was a 
trend away from the anatomical- 
physiological approach. The pen- 
dulum swung far in the opposite 
direction and health education be- 
came a set of health rules taught 
over and over. These rules were so 
simple that anyone could teach them 
and it was assumed that permanent 
health behavior patterns would ac- 
erue from this rule-of-thumb ap- 
proach. Students were bored and 
health education fell into disrepute. 


A CHANGED CURRICULUM 
Recognition of the needs and in- 
terests of adolescents related to their 
social and sex adjustments and to 
their emotional health has gradually 
resulted in a changed curriculum to 
meet these needs. In this process of 
change the fundamental sciences re- 
lating to the nature of the human 
organism and the processes of health 
and disease have all but disappeared. 
Many high school teachers in a va- 
riety of fields of specialization have 
become concerned with the emotion- 
al and social adjustment problems 
of adolescents and have incorporat- 
ed teaching of these problems with- 
in their courses. The result has often 
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been an unplanned dispersal of these 
aspects of health education through- 
out the curriculum, with consequent 
duplication and conflicting points of 
view. Not all teachers are trained to 
teach competently in these areas. 
The organized health course often is 
placed in the position of trying to 
‘*pick up the pieces.”’ 

As new pressures are put on the 
secondary schools to meet pupil 
needs in areas related to safety, civil 
defense, personal adjustment, or 
preparation for marriage, the trend 
in some situations has been to assign 
these concerns to the health educa- 
tion class. These special areas are 
substituted for the broad approach 
to health problems and in some 
schools the health course has become 
a course in driver education or in 
first aid and safety. In others health 
education has been almost entirely 
displaced by family life education. 
Important as these concerns are, 
their exclusive treatment limits the 
coverage and makes impossible a 
broad and scientific approach. 


UNDERSTANDING THEMSELVES 

There is need for recognition of 
the basic value of health education 
in contributing to the all-around 
education of youth and the welfare 
of society. A central objective of 
this teaching is to help young peo- 
ple to understand themselves—their 
bodies, their minds, their emotions. 
The lost emphasis on the nature of 
the human organism needs to be re- 
vived. Perhaps, in condemning the 
blood and bone approach, we have 
swung too far in the opposite direc- 
tion and have limited health teach- 
ing to manners, morals, and the 
superficial attractiveness of the 
body. Some health education classes 
are glorified ‘‘charm schools’’ or have 
degenerated into ‘‘ten easy lessons 
in how to win friends and influence 
people.’’ 


Certainly young people need w 
be helped with their problems of per- 
sonal adjustment and growing up. 
They are concerned with their rela- 
tionships with friends, parents, and 
teachers. They need guidance in es- 
tablishing desirable heterosexual re- 
lationships. They need interpreta- 
tions of their strivings toward inde- 
pendence and adulthood. But they 
also need to know more about the or- 
ganism with which they are endowed 
and through which they achieve per- 
sonal adjustment and social accept- 
ance. 

Intellectual curiosity can become 
centered around the wondrous mech- 
anisms and adjustments of the body. 
Cells and tissues and organs need 
not be dull and dead. The fascinat- 
ing study of body defenses against 
infection can be of tremendous in- 
terest. The health sciences can be 
utilized to build scientifie and eriti- 
cal attitudes which will protect 
young people from the fantastic 
claims of faddists, quacks, and ad- 
vertisers. An appreciation as well as 
an understanding of the human body 
ean be built, so that young people 
will consider it a possession of worth. 
Budding interest in medicine, nurs- 
ing, bacteriology, and other sci- 
ences can be nurtured. 


CONTRIBUTION TO KNOWLEDGE 

Young people have indicated that 
they want more information about 
health problems that are widely pub- 
licized. They have many questions 
about cancer, tuberculosis, heart dis- 
ease, mental disorders, cerebral pal- 
sy, epilepsy. In an age when coro- 
nary thrombosis and ileitis have be- 
come household terms, young people 
evidence facility in their use of sci- 
entific terminology. The type of 
health teaching in some schools is 
an insult to their intelligence. 

The health curriculum should be 
evaluated in terms of its contribu- 
tion to knowledge as well as to atti- 
tudes and behavior. The well-edu- 
cated person possesses a body of sci- 
entific knowledge concerning himself 
and the world in which he lives. He 
is cognizant of the progress which 
has been made in the conquest of 
disease and disability. He under- 
stands the importance of scientific 

(Concluded on page 58) 
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Outdoor Areas 
(Continued from page 11) 


shrubs, and vines are: 1. isolation and 
segregation of areas; 2. reduction of 
floor maintenance; 3. screening of noise 
and unsightly facilities; 4. control of 
vehicular and pedestrian traffic; 5. con- 
trol of soil erosion; 6. provision of 
shade; and 7. use as a windbreak. 

Some characteristics of good fencing, 
where this is necessary, are stability, 
durability, economy of maintenance, 
attractiveness, and effectiveness. Woven 
wire fencing of the chain link type 
(minimum thickness 11 guage) with a 
top rail has been found to meet these 
requirements satisfactorily. This type 
of fence should be mounted on a rust 
resistant pipe or steel frame. Where 
boundary line fences are necessary, it is 
desirable that they be set at least 10 feet 
inside the property or sidewalk line to 
provide for a planting area outside the 
fence. 


Lighting 

The illumination necessary for play 
areas depends upon the speed of flight 
of the ball. Football, with most of its 
play parallel to the long axis of the 
field and largely near the ground, pre- 
sents a different problem from a base- 
ball diamond where the flight of the ball 
is faster, higher, and likely to be in any 
direction. 

Distribution of light is necessary, 
though intensity may vary from one 
part of the area to another. A ball ap- 
pears to travel at various speeds as it 
passes through varying intensities of 
light. 

Other factors which must be consid- 
ered are: keeping lights out of players’ 
and spectators’ eyes; designing to keep 
maintenance costs at a mimimum; and 
providing for switch control that will 
permit lowest operating costs. 


Hard-Surfaced Areas 

Large grassed areas that can be 
marked off as needed are essential in 
conducting outdoor recreation programs ; 
however, this grassy area must be sup- 
plemented by hard-surfaced areas adapt- 
able to a wide variety of uses. For 
hard-surfaced areas, concrete and vari- 
ous bituminous mixtures provide the 
best surfaces for courts. Clay or other 
stabilized soils can provide hard sur- 
faces, but they require constant main- 
tenance for satisfactory use. 

The playing surface should be a 4-inch 
layer of concrete, plant-mix asphalt, or 
patented bituminous mixture. Several 
satisfactory mixtures are now on the 
market. Information concerning these 
can be secured from manufacturers. 


What Should Be Included 

An outdoor recreation area in San- 
ford, Florida, that has been more than 
20 years in developing offers an excel- 
lent example of the variety of facilities 
that might be included. This city has re- 
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tained ownership of practically all of the 
lake-front property in the vicinity of its 
business section. Gradually and con- 
sistently it has developed this area as a 
recreation center. 

Today it has completed and in use the 
following facilities: 1. a swimming 
pool; 2. a young children’s games and 
play area; 3. a small fishathon lake; 4. 
a tourist center including shuffleboard 
courts and game rooms; 5. a club house; 
6. two tennis courts; 7. two ball fields; 
8. boating facilities; 9. a memorial li- 
brary; 10. a band shell; and 11. a zoo. 

The heart of this recreation area is 
now under construction in the form of 
an ultra-modern civic center building. 
The building will include a lounge, game 
rooms, large patio skating area, audi- 
torium, banquet hall, lobby, and kitchen, 
as well as service facilities. 

It can safely be said that great im- 
provement has been made during recent 
years in the development of recreation 
areas. Foresight and planning have re- 
placed hindsight and lost opportunities.1 

—ZOLLIE MAYNARD, consultant in 
health, physical education, and recrea- 


tion, Florida State Department of Educa- 
tion. 


Central Building 
for recreation 
area, Sanford, 
Florida. John A. 
Burton, architect. 


SURFACES TO SUIT THE 
PROGRAM IN D. C. 


WITH THE MANY types of surfaces 
existing and those under experimenta- 
tion, it would be a simple matter to 
write specifications for a surface to suit 
each playground activity. However, in 
the Nation’s Capital, as in nearly all 
cities and towns, we are faced with the 
need to provide multiple-use surfaces in 
order to accommodate a maximum varie- 
ty of program activities. 

Our playground construction program 
is designed to provide a playground 
within the reach of every child, the dis- 
tances apart not to require their going 
more than a quarter mile or so from 
their homes to the nearest playground. 
In a number of cases, a playground must 
be less in area than we would like; 
therefore, the grounds get all-day use, 
day in and day out. 


1Much of the information used in this 
brief presentation was based on the Florida 
State Department of Education Bulletin 
13-A, Facilities for Physical Education, 
published in 1954. 


Basic Surfaces 

With the many improvements in sur- 
faces that are continually taking place, 
it becomes dollar-prohibitive to discard 
our present designs and convert our 100 
or more older areas to suit the new 
creations. We feel that special surfaces, 
aside from occasional pilot projects, will 
have to come after basic surfaces are 
installed. 

In each playground area we try to 
produce a balance in providing an 
asphalt all-weather surface for multi- 
use games—grass where it will survive 
and a clay/soil surface in the intensive 
use areas. We are reluctant to place 
tots’ and older children’s play apparatus 
on hard-surface areas and, as a matter 
of expediency, usually provide a clay 
surface with just enough sand additive 
to prevent a dusty condition. 

During the summer, when and if this 
surface loosens up, we do apply some 
calcium chloride. Of course, we encour- 
age native grasses to creep in wherever 
they will persist. This surface is graded 
to a 1 per cent gradient, as we have 
found that with grades of less than or 
exceeding 1 per cent either erosion oc- 
curs or so-called fish-ponds are created. 


With this sand-clay surface, we find that 
the run-off from rains is rather rapid, 
and this run-off is directed to a well- 
placed catchbasin. 


Ball Diamonds 

Our ball diamonds get nearly constant 
use with our 150 Walter Johnson Junior 
baseball teams, where several league 
games are played on the ball diamonds 
each day during the summer. This, 
along with general sandlot games use, 
poses a very trying situation in which to 
keep up reasonably good playing sur- 
faces. In Washington we have a river- 
bottom soil, which is rather lumpy when 
mined, but which disintegrates very 
quickly when exposed to the weather, 
and which has a natural binding quality. 
This soil, when timely calcium chloride 
applications are made, keeps the infield 
area in fairly good playing condition if 
given a reasonable amount of dragging. 

We superelevate the ball diamond 
with this clayish surface, draining from 
the pitcher’s mound to the bases rather 
than trying to maintain an even sloping 
grade, where invariably the pitcher’s 
mound and base lines will become de- 
pressed. We find that, with the super- 
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elevated diamond, there is always suffi- 
cient soil to remedy any depressions in 
quick order. 

Outside of the immediate diamond 
playing area, we favor the 1 per cent 
slope, and in most cases the native 
grasses take over and provide a reason- 
ably good playing outfield. 


Drainage 

We find that on all playing surfaces 
drainage is of the utmost importance as 
naturally any impounded water after 
rains nullifies the use of the area. After 
a hard rain, we rely on a quick run-off 
of rain with an hour or two of dry 
weather to make the surface ready for 
use. 

We favor conerete paving around our 
structures and also concrete for our 
walks and spray areas. A lamp-black 
additive to the mix makes our concrete 
decidedly more attractive and easier on 
the eyes than the clear conerete mix. 

We have used slate granules on clay 
surfaces as a top dressing with some 
success, and we find that the time ele- 
ment between heavy rains and the area 
is readiness for use is greatly diminished 
by the use of this material. This is par- 
ticularly true on clay tennis courts. It 
acts not only as a drying factor but 
provides a textured surface which we 
like. 


Rubber Spray, Cushion 

On old conerete playing areas we have 
used a rubber spray that has some merit 
insofar as it gives a little more cushion- 
like feel. This rubber spray has a seal- 
ing effect on pitted concrete as well as 
on wood—such as tables, benches, see- 
saws, ete. 

For surfaces under play apparatus we 
have had a very favorable reaction from 
parents on the use of the live rubber 
cushion covered with an impregnated 
membrane, with the addition of a wear- 
ing mastic. This type of surface is rather 
expensive and under our present pro- 
gram it would be prohibitive for us to 
use on all our playgrounds. This live 
rubber cushion should be a “must” where 
play apparatus is placed on any hard 
surface. 

The surfaces mentioned above are a 
matter of expediency and cost, and we 
are looking forward to the day when our 
funds may be directed towards the in- 
stallation of the more resilient all- 
weather surfaces and old-fashioned turf 
playing areas. 


—GEORGE W. WILSON, director of 
planning and development, District of 
Columbia Recreation Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C 


MAINTENANCE IN ARLINGTON 
COUNTY, VA. 


SURFACE MAINTENANCE of play- 
ground facilities is a continuous process 
for the active recreation department with 
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a progressive program in sports—es- 
pecially tennis, baseball, and softball. 
A variety of surfaces can be used in 
tennis court construction. In Arlington 
County, the Department of Recreation 
and Parks maintains two of these types 
with 31 tennis courts—12 clay and 19 
asphalt. A comparison of the mainte- 
nance of these two will show up the ad- 
vantage and/or disadvantages of each 
from use and maintenance standpoints. 


Clay Tennis Courts 


Although elay courts are preferred by 
many players, they require more regular 
eare than asphalt courts and cannot be 
used in the winter or immediately after 
a heavy rain. Care of clay courts begins 
in the spring as soon as the clay has 
dried sufficiently to be no longer sticky. 
Furthermore too much drying will not 
produce a good surface when rolled with 
the heavy roller. The courts are lightly 
raked to erase any scuff marks or other 
imperfections in the surface, after which 
they are rolled with a four-ton roller. 
Following this operation, court dimen- 
sions are checked and courts lined with 
a lime water-marker. Some of our 
courts are also lined with plastic tapes, 
which reduce the amount of daily main- 
tenance required after the initial spring 
dressing up. 

Daily maintenance includes brushing 
with a wide brush (made with four street 
brooms fastened end to end), sprinkling 
with a hose to settle the dust, rolling 
with a waterfilled hand roller, and re- 
lining. Care must be taken in sprink- 
ling, as making the clay too wet will 
cause the roller to pick up small portions 
of clay and will result in a rough play- 
ing surface. 

During extreme dry weather, not 
enought water can be applied to keep 
dust down and to keep the playing sur- 
face compact. Calcium chloride at the 
rate of one bag (100 lbs.) per court is 
spread with either a hand-operated 


spreader or shovel on the driest portions 
of the courts. The courts are then al- 
lowed to remain idle for five or six 
hours before brushing, rolling, and re- 
lining. This procedure is followed as 
often as the courts become too dry for 
the average daily maintenance. 


Asphalt Tennis Courts 

In contrast to the clay courts, we 
have asphalt courts which require prac- 
tically no maintenance except for an 
ceeasional repainting of court lines— 
about every three years. An asphalt 
court properly built will last for many 
years with no resurfacing, but a proper 
base and good drainage are necessary 
for success. The only solution to high 
and low spots or rough asphalt is an 
entire resurfacing job. 


Softball, Baseball Fields 


Arlington County also maintains 26 
softball and 10 hardball fields, all with 
grass infields and the usual skinned 
areas. Again, yearly maintenance begins 
in the spring as soon as the surface is 
dry enough to work. Extra fill dirt, 
sandy loam or a mixture of clay, loam 
and moulders sand is brought in and 
used to build up base paths and skinned 
areas to grass level. A small tractor- 
drawn grader is used in dressing up 
skinned areas. Grass is rolled with a 
heavy roller after top dressing and fer- 
tilizing the infield. Base lines are re- 
staked, plates and bases set, and lines 
marked off according to field dimensions. 

During the playing season, daily 
maintenance includes dragging skinned 
areas with a cocoa mat, lifting bases and 
smoothing any mounds or depressions, 
and redressing base lines. 

Oceasionally, the small grader is used 
on the skinned areas, grass is aerified 
with a tractor-drawn aerifier, grass is 
watered during dry weather, and eal- 
cium chloride is applied lightly to settle 
the dust in dry periods. The custodian 
in charge of the fields keeps the infield 
grass cut. The outfield grass is eut by 
our regular grass-cutting crew using 
either a gang-type mower or the whirl- 
wind, or rotary-type mower — both 
tractor drawn. 

In the fall, the worn parts of the 
grassed areas are resodded and some fill 
is brought in to fill in depressions in 
skinned areas. Arlington County tries 
to accomplish as much as possible of this 
filling in the fall in order to use the 
benefit of frost action in binding the fill 
to the existing surface. 

—DONALD G. BACHMAN, chief of 
development and maintenance, Depart- 
ment of Recreation and Parks, Arlington 
County, Virginia. 


RUBICO TENNIS COURTS 
IN IOWA 


WITH THE UP-SWING in tennis 

playing, there has been a boom in tennis 

court’ construction and many of these 
(Concluded on page 34) 
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Stearns, 


HITCHCOCK, 
and Amherst College 


Edward Hitchcock 


by KENNETH D. MILLER 


Florida State University, Tallahassee 


HE FOURTH president of Am- 

herst college, William Augus- 
tus Stearns, D.D., was inaugurated 
November 22, 1854. This incident 
has received little attention from 
educational historians, but it may 
well have been one of the most im- 
portant single events in the devel- 
opment of physical education in the 
United States. For it was under the 
administration of this farseeing edu- 
cator that physical education was 
introduced into the college curricu- 
lum, and it was under his continued 
attentive guidance that Amherst as- 
sumed its early and significant lead- 
ership in the field. 

In his inaugural address, Dr. 
Stearns made several prominent ref- 
erences to his interest in physical 
education. He contrasted the ‘‘par- 
tial deformity, the languid step, 
stooping shoulders, cadaverous coun- 
tenances,’’! induced by the neglect 
of physical condition among stu- 
dents, with the physical perfection 
developed in the activities of ancient 
systems of education. In a further 
passage, Stearns’ thinking in this 
regard was clarified even more 
pointedly : 

Physical education is not the leading 
business of college life, though were I able, 
like Alfred or Charlemagne, to plan an 
educational system anew, I would seriously 
consider the expediency of introducing 
regular drills in gymnastie and calisthenic 
exercises.” 

In each annual report to the 
trustees of the college for the suc- 


1Discourses and Addresses at the Instal- 
lation and Inauguration of the Rev. Wil- 
liam A. Stearns, D.D., as President of 
Amherst College and Pastor of the College 
Church, p. 86. Amherst: J. S. and C. 
Adams, 1855. 

2Tbid., ad loc. 
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ceeding five years, Stearns called 
the attention of this group to the 
low level of health and efficiency of 
the college student body. In his re- 
port of 1859 he said: 


If a moderate amount of physical exer- 
cise could be secured as a general thing 
to every student daily, I have a deep con- 
viction founded on close observation and 
experience, that not only would lives and 
health be preserved, but animation and 
cheerfulness, and a higher order of efficient 
study and intellectual life would be 
secured.3 


BARRETT GYMNASIUM 


That same year the erection of a 
gymnasium was begun, and in 1860 
upon the completion of the building 
—historie Barrett Gymnasium—the 
Board of Trustees voted to establish 
a Department of Physical Culture 
in the college. John Worthington 
Hooker, M.D., was appointed to 
serve as professor in this first chair 
of physical education in an Ameri- 
can college, and thus achieved a 
brief but lasting place in the history 
of our field. 

Mainly because of ill health, 
Hooker resigned after only a few 
months of tenure, and during the 
remainder of the school year was 
replaced by Colonel Luke Lyman 
whose program consisted largely of 
instruction and training in military 
tactics and exercises. This, obvi- 
ously, was not what President 
Stearns had in mind, and at a meet- 
ing. of the trustees in 1861, the posi- 
tion of Professor of Hygiene and 
Physical Education was awarded to 
Edward Hitchcock. 


3W. S. Tyler, History of Amherst Col- 
lege 1821-1871, p. 411. Springfield, Mass. : 
Clark W. Bryan and Co., 1873. 


EDWARD HITCHCOCK 


The young professor was an Am- 
herst alumnus and the son of a mem- 
ber of the faculty who had been 
Stearn’s predecessor as president of 
the college. Thus Hitchcock* was in 
familiar surroundings in his new 
position. He had attended Amherst 
Academy and Williston Seminary, 
at Easthampton, before matriculat- 
ing at Amherst. 

After graduating, Hitchcock 
taught chemistry and natural his- 
tory at Williston Seminary from 
1850 until 1860, with the exception 
of the year 1852-53. During the 
early years of this period he studied 
medicine at Harvard, and received 
his M.D. degree in 1853. In 1860, 
deciding to devote his life to the 
study of comparative anatomy, 
Hitchcock went to London and stud- 
ied under the renowned Sir Richard 
Owen, Curator of the British Mu- 
seum.5 On his return home the 
following year came the offer of the 
professorship at his Alma Mater, 
which changed the whole course of 
his life, and, presumedly, the history 
of physical education in the United 
States. 


PIONEER WORK 


Hitcheock’s pioneer work began 
in the fall of 1861 in support of a 


(Concluded on next page) 


4The fact that there were three Edward 
Hiteheocks, all prominent in education is 
frequently confusing to the casual reader. 
The first Edward Hitchcock served as 
President of Amherst College from 1845 
to 1854. His son Edward, who is the con- 
cern of this article, is mentioned as Jr. 
by Tyler and by Le Due. Other historical 
sources such as the Dictionary of Ameri- 
can Biography and the Centennial Edition 
of the Amherst College Biographical Rec- 
ord do not include this comparative. In 
the Amherst catalogues he was listed as 
Jr. only until his father’s death in 1864. 
His son—the third successive Edward— 
was a professor of physical education at 
Cornell, and is the one commonly referred 
to as Jr. in the literature of physical 
education. 

5Paul C. Phillips, ‘‘Dr. Edward Hiteh- 
cock,’’ American Physical Education Re- 
view, 16:217, (March, 1911). Affleck’s 
revision of Leonard states that Hitchcock 
was at Williston Seminary until 1861 when 
he assumed his position at Amherst. This 
comment is repeated from Leonard’s 
earlier works, but is not supported by the 
Dictionary of American Biography or by 
the Amherst College Biographical Record. 
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thesis to the effect that ‘‘human 
stature would increase as men prac- 
ticed principles of good hygiene and 
exercise.’’® To learn which anatomi- 
cal measurements were significant in 
this regard, Hitchcock corresponded 
with Galton in London, and start- 
ing with the freshman class he be- 
gan to gather data to test his belief. 

The first beginnings of this scheme were 
the eight items of age, weight, height, 
chest girth, arm girth, forearm girth, lung 
eapacity and pull up, which . . . were 
taken from every student from 1861 to 
about 1880 .. .7 

Other measurements were added 
to this battery at intervals during 
this 20-year period, and this fact 
has apparently been confusing to 
research workers. For, despite the 
_ historical significance of Hitchcock’s 


6Thomas Le Due, Piety and Intellect at 
Amherst College, 1865-1912, pp. 129-130. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1946. 

TE. Hiteheock and H. H. Seelye, An 
Anthropometric Manual, p. 5. Amherst: 
Press of Carpenter and Morchouse, 1893. 
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original test, many errors have been 
allowed to creep into the record.® 


From 1861 until his death 50 years 
later, Hitchcock filled the Chair of 
Physical Education at Amherst. The 
first 20 years of this span, in particu- 
lar, were significant both for the de- 
velopment of college physical educa- 
tion and for the concomitant growth 
of a distinct area of tests and mea- 
surements. Hitehecock has been 
called ‘‘one of the pioneers in the 
field of anthropometries,’”® and cer- 
tainly in physical education he was 
the first practitioner of scientific 
measurement. His careful, accurate 
work provided a sound basis for 
later progress in the field, and his 


8Leonard, both in his Pioneers of Mod- 
ern Physical Training and in his A Guide 
to the History of Physical Education, cited 
only seven. items in the original battery, 
omitting lung capacity. Affleck’s revision 
of the latter work repeats this oversight. 
Bovard and Cozens make the same error 
in their treatment of original sources and 
in their later text. Rice included the lung 
capacity item, but incorporated it among 
a battery which was not the original one. 


9Le Due, op. cit. p. 130. 


measurements of Amherst students 
have been used widely by anthro- 
pologists as American standards for 
comparative purposes. 


FIRST PRESIDENT, AAPE 

Hitcheock’s unique contributions 
were fittingly recognized by his pro- 
fession when he was selected as the 
first president of our national or- 
ganization during the historic meet- 
ing called by William G. Anderson 
at Adelphi Academy in November 
of 1885. 

Thus, to the remarkable foresight 
of William Stearns, to the scientific 
training of Edward Hitchcock, and 
to the favorable environment of Am- 
herst College, can be traced the 
emergence of an American program 
of physical education. Despite the 
present-day widespread lack of 
awareness of this historical fact 
among physical educators, the status 
of our field as an accepted profession 
and as a major phase of the educa- 
tional system is due in large measure 
to the unlikely, but extremely for- 
tunate, association of Stearns, Hitch- 
cock, and Amherst College. * 
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FIT 
To Teach 


New yearbook on 
health of teachers 
to be ready in July 


by FRED V. HEIN 


Bureau of Health Education 
American Medical Association 


N 1858 NEA resolution provid- 
ing for membership of lady 
teachers in the Association urged 
that they maintain ‘‘calm and hap- 
py minds’”’ and ‘‘healthful and ro- 
bust bodies.’? Presumably the gen- 
tlemen educators, who so honored 
their feminine colleagues, were pos- 
sessed of these attributes. 
Association proceedings show, 
however, that teachers, as a group, 
have been more concerned, through 
the years, with the health of pupils 
than with their own health. Perhaps 
this is one reason why the AAHPER 
and a number of other co-operating 
NEA departments decided to do a 
yearbook on the health of teachers. 
The yearbook, which is expected 
to be available about the middle of 
July, is to have the same name (Fit 
To Teach) as its classie predecessor 
prepared by the Department of 


“Classroom Teachers in 1938. An 


illustrious group of contributors, 
with an equally distinguished group 
of consultants representing educa- 
tion, medicine, and public health, 
has been involved in its development. 
Through its Yearbook Commission, 
the AAHPER has assumed basic 
responsibility for editorial functions. 


COMPLETE REWRITING 

The new Fit To Teach will be a 
complete rewriting rather than a 
revision of the older volume. It will 
be written to and for teachers and 
particularly personalized for the 
profession. How will this yearbook 
help you to know more and do more 
about your health? Here are sam- 
ples of the questions answered in 
its pages: 

When do teachers have a right to be 
absent from school? 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


How can you help prevent a_ heart 
attack? 


What kinds of accidents are most likely 
for teachers? 


How does personality relate to high 
blood pressure? 

What characteristics of school organiza- 
tion promote teacher health? 


How do osteoarthritis and rheumatoid 
arthritis differ? 


With what chronic diseases is obesity 
linked? 


How does administrative ‘‘health con- 
sciousness’? make for a good school? 

In what way are professional ethies and 
mental health associated ? 


How do teachers rate as insurance risks? 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS 

The health problems of teachers 
differ little from those of the gen- 
eral population. But there are some 
special problems in promoting and 
maintaining the health of teachers 
in relation to occupational stresses. 
One opinion survey cited in the vol- 
ume notes that teachers themselves : 
“‘eonsider sick leave and sabbatical 
leave, a good retirement plan, a defi- 
nite salary schedule, tenure, and a 
non-teaching period during the day 
their most important health aids.’’ 
These problems as they relate to 
physical and mental health are thor- 
oughly considered in the yearbook. 

One contributor, in commenting 
about teacher load, sums up respon- 
sibilities in this fashion: ‘‘There are 
pupils to teach, discipline cases to 
handle, slow learners to help, assem- 
blies to plan, special-event programs 
to produce, plays to direct, clubs to 
sponsor, students to counsel, teams 
to coach, social functions to chaper- 
on, study halls, lunchrooms, and 
playgrounds to supervise, milk mon- 
ey to count and report on, bank 
money to collect, local, state, and na- 
tional fund drives to promote, par- 
ents to confer with, nurses to inter- 
view, homes to visit, supplies to 
check and re-order, paint dishes and 
other equipment to wash, teacher 
materials to prepare, pupil tests to 
ditto, ‘notes-home’ to write, marks 
to record and innumerable records 
to keep . . . each with its impact on 
health. And then, in case you’ve 
forgotten, there are direct instrue- 
tional duties.’’ How school organiza- 
tions which give consideration to 
teacher health can help to lighten 
this load as well as to provide need- 


ed satisfactions in teaching is the 
subject of another section. 


PERSONAL HEALTH 

Of course, the volume is not con- 
fined to what might be termed the 
‘*fringe factors’’ in health. Person- 
al health problems come in for a 
good share of attention. For exam- 
ple, while pointing out that today’s 
‘‘youngster’’ of 65 has an average 
of 14.2 years of life ahead of him, 
an eminent physician contributor 
has a warning for the individual: 
‘“‘The majority of individuals, as 
they slip into middle age have some 
unnecessary physical deterioration. 
Bulges appear in spite of youthful 
resolutions to the contrary, wind be- 
comes short, flitting arthritic and 
muscle pains are felt here and there, 
fatigue increases with a persistence 
which warns of diminishing vigor.’’ 

And beyond this, in stressing the 
importance of preventive proce- 
dures, the same author says: ‘‘The 
number of adults who confess to 
warning signals of physical fatigue, 
loss of energy, new pains and aches, 
indigestion, abnormal body dis- 
charges, and who do nothing about 
them is amazing.’? What bothers 
our contributor most is that in so 
many cases, with early medical con- 
sultation, the remedy is relatively 
simple. Later, too often, the oppo- 
site can be true. 


EXPANDING INTERESTS 

Like other persons, teachers are 
bound to grow older. Although we 
are learning how to slow it, we have 
no way to stop or reverse the aging 
process. So, with the passing years, 
retirement finally looms. Another 
contributor philosophizes: ‘‘There 
are few who can find all their satis- 
factions in an easy chair, the daily 
newspaper and a pipe. This is a 
mirage which looks beautiful in 
one’s tired and weary moments.’’ 
In suggesting that teachers try to 
expand their interests, he says: 
‘*Possibly the greatest health haz- 
ard which the teacher faces as he 
looks ahead to the advancing years 
is a life with limited interests .. . 
the time to develop varied interests 
is now. For the young in heart, the 
desire and the opportunity to grow 
mentally and spiritually never 
ceases.’’ 
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School Camping Is Rewarding 
for Retarded Children 


Retarded campers seem no different from others 


by EDGAR A. TAYLOR, JR. 


Supervisor of Special Education 
Public Schools, Portland, Oregon 


Photos from Camp Cuyamaca, San Diego Co., California 


DRAMATIC innovation in 

school experiences has been 
the development of camping as a 
part of the educational program. 
Since 1946, San Diego City and 
County sixth graders have been en- 
joying a week of camping during 
the regular school year. Although 
an occasional mentally retarded 
youngster was included in the hun- 
dred-odd in attendance, in Septem- 
ber 1952, the first sizable group 
(17) of mentally retarded minors 
was received at Camp Cuyamaca. 
This article describes what has 
turned out to be a successful and 
stimulating experiment school 
camping for a group of educable 
mentally retarded children. 


TEN SUCCESSFUL YEARS 

An inspiring and informative ac- 
count of school camping and of the 
program of Camp Cuyamaca may be 
found in Public School Camping by 
James Mitchell Clarke.’ 

There is also a 16-mm. color, sound 
film entitled ‘‘Camping Education’’ 
which shows and describes the daily 
activities at the camp. A well-quali- 
fied staff of counselors, all with 
teaching credentials but chosen for 
particular personality traits and 
training, are in full-time attendance. 
Even the nurse, the cook, and the 
dining room supervisor perform ac- 
tive roles in their contacts with the 
children. Furthermore, each coun- 
selor has ability in one or another 
special activity such as music, 
drama, handicrafts, camp crafts, 


1James Mitchell Clarke. Publie School 
Camping, California’s Pilot Project in 
Outdoor Education, Stanford University 
Press, Stanford, California, 1951, 


and nature lore. But above all, 
counselors provide leadership and 
excel in character development. 

Each Monday morning through- 
cout the school year, busloads of 
sixth graders from both city and 
county elementary schools arrive 
expectantly at camp. Each Friday 
noon these youngsters, now seasoned 
campers, climb regretfully into the 
buses for the return trip to school 
and home. They have enjoyed a 
unique and satisfying experience, 
which, in the minds of those respon- 
sible for the County Office program 
for mentally retarded minors,” could 
well be enjoyed by older children 
in the special training classes. 


EXTENDING THE EXPERIENCE 

Noting the many values to normal 
children of the program of camping 
education, in the areas of social com- 
petence, spiritual values, use of lei- 
sure time, and healthful living, 
County Office consultants for the 

“The California School code makes the 
County Superintendent of Schools respon- 
sible for providing educational facilities 
for the mentally retarded in small school 
districts, especially in rural areas, 


Average group 
of 6th graders 
getting science 
experience on 
a camp field 
trip. 


program for mentally retarded chil- 
dren proposed a trial encampment 
of the more mature youngsters in 
the special training classes. The old- 
est 20 children were selected from 
the approximately 100 enrolled in 
the eight special classes that first 
year, and their names were sub- 
mitted to their respective teachers 
for approval. 


A great deal of preparation by 
the teacher, including thorough class 
discussion and home conferences 
was needed to set the stage. In one 
class no one had ever had a camp 
experience nor had anyone been to 
the mountains. Their homes were 
close to the seashore, to the market 
centers, and the highways leading 
to urban centers. 

As a necessary step in arranging 
for the camp experience, a home 
visit was made by the teacher in 
each case and the regular City- 
County Camp parent permission 
form was signed. The visit made 
possible a thorough explanation of 
the value of this coming experience 
to the parents of each child. 


FIVE NEW DAYS 

The children’s experience at 
Camp Cuyamaca begins on Monday 
with an orientation period. As they 
get out of the buses, they are greet- 
ed by counselors, who take them to 
an assembly place, a quarter circle 
of logs on a knoll. The most press- 
ing need is to make the children 
feel that they will be cared for and 
that the adults are friendly, thor- 
oughly sympathetic, and willing to 
help them to have a pleasant time. 
The counselors are all introduced to 
the new arrivals by their first names. 
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This is the beginning of a happy, 
friendly relationship which grows 
warmer as the days pass. 

The counseling staff at Cuyamaca 
had been briefed on this first group 
of mentally retarded children by the 
program’s psychologist. It is nor- 
mal procedure for the camp to learn 
as much about each child as possi- 
ble before his arrival. No dire ex- 
pectations were voiced regarding 
these children; it was jnst an ex- 
perimental situation. 


Above: Working 
over soapstone 
and specimens 
found on the 
field trip. A 
normal group of 
campers with 
normal interests. 


Left: Soil conser- 
vation project in 

a burned-out area, 
with campers under 
direction of Chief 
Forest Ranger. 


For each of these 17 children, the 
ensuing five days of camp will prob- 
ably be an outstanding event, not 
just of the school year, but of their 
lives. One Special Training Class 
teacher was on hand to give of his 
understanding in any unforeseen 
situation and to assess the values of 
camping for the mentally retarded 
group. However, not once were his 
‘*services’’ required. Indeed, the 
comments of the counselors, when 
the encampment was over, were 
along the lines of surprise that any 
suggestion of ‘‘difference’’ had been 
made. 


HOW THEY REACTED 

The Camp Director indicated that 
the anticipated problems were con- 
spicuous by their absence. He felt 
that the children with retarded men- 
tal development were indistinguish- 
able from the other children present. 
They seemed able to perform as well 
as the others in the camp environ- 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


ment, and in certain instances some- 
what better than other children. He 
referred in particular to the arts 
and crafts, possibly because the Spe- 
cial Training Class children acquire 
some facility in this area during a 
normal school day. One Indian boy 
achieved considerable leadership 
status because of his athletic abil- 
ity and his demonstrated knowledge 
of the outdoor worid. 

Mrs. R., apprehensive of ber son 
John’s occasional enuresis, delivered 
him to camp and explained the prob- 
lem. After she had left and the 
boys were lugging their blanket rolls 
across the field to a cabin, John was 
heard to remark somewhat guarded- 
ly, ‘‘Boy! It will be fun to be away 
from home all week!’’ There was no 
enuresis, and Mrs. R.—who confided 
in the Camp Director that she ‘‘sat 
by the telephone all week expecting 
a eall in case of trouble’’—wasn’t 
called. 


Lupe G., a very shy, quiet girl of 
14, whose counselor reported her 
willing, co-operative, and able to 
carry a responsibility during clean- 
up and cook-out periods, was on sev- 
eral occasions somewhat disturbing 
as she chattered gaily on during a 
group discussion, oblivious of what 
was happening around her. 

Almost unanimously, these chil- 
dren expressed themselves as anx- 
ious to stay at camp rather than to 
return home at the end of the week. 
Several indicated that an indefinite 
stay would not be too long! On the 
way home, three of the boys ex- 
pressed pride in their service as 
dishwashers and dryers. They had 
developed a ‘‘system,’’ it seemed, 
because they knew each other and 
had often washed dishes in the class- 
room. Most campers consider dish- 
washing a chore at best, yet these 
boys were proffering this experience 
as one of the happy ones at camp. 


VALUES OF THE EXPERIENCE 

A questionnaire for Cuyamaca 
campers was utilized by the teachers 
when the pupils came to school the 
following Monday. Some of their 
responses quite directly substanti- 
ated the values to them of the camp- 
ing experience. 

With seven of the 17 who went to 
camp reporting making new friends, 
the social values of the experience 
were notable. Furthermore, seven 
claimed they got along better at camp 
with other boys and girls than at 
school, and eight others claimed get- 
ting along at least as well. Nine 
children felt they had learned many 
new things about nature and the 


(Concluded on next page) 
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School Camping 
(Continued from page 33) 

outdoors, while the remaining eight 
reported they had learned ‘‘a few 
things.’’ This admission will be ac- 
corded considerable respect among 
those who teach the mentally re- 
tarded. 

The outstanding response seemed 
to be affirmative to the question ask- 
ing if they enjoyed such jobs as 
dishwashing and bed making. To 
teachers of the mentally retarded 
this may not be surprising. It has a 
vocational implication, too. It is 
known that tasks considered menial 
by others are often performed in a 
satisfactory manner by those with 
low I1.Q. 

Although few of our campers 
could write .a paragraph telling 
about camp, all responded in a posi- 
tive fashion to the question which 
merley asked for an enumeration of 
items enjoyed at camp. Twenty sep- 
arate items were listed, while two 
youngsters wrote ‘‘everything.’’ 
NOW EVERY YEAR 

This camping experience proved 
to be far more successful than an- 
ticipated. No unusual emergencies 
developed such as thievery, homo- 
sexuality; indeed, the camp staff 
found no grounds for distinction be- 
tween retarded children and other 
children. The expressed desire of 
each camper was to remain indefi- 
nitely in such a delightful spot with 
its wealth of activities and permis- 
sive yet organized regime. 

The children gained socially and 
personally from this week of camp- 
ing and living with others. Most of 
the teachers reported marked im- 
provement in the language arts with 
more material to talk about and 
greater ease in expression. Their dem- 
onstrated acceptance of a strange 
place and new companions was such 
that their social development leaped 
forward many months and tended to 
be evident in various situations dur- 
ing the year. 

As a result of this camping ex- 
perience, other mentally retarded 
children have gone to camp every 
year as one of the memorable events 
of their school experience and one 
which brought a wealth of social 
gain for each child. * 


Outdoor Areas 
(Continued from page 28) 


new courts are constructed of a pul- 
verized stone called Rubico. The main- 
tenance of Rubico courts is similar to 
that of clay courts. They must be 
broomed, watered, and rolled every day 
during the playing season. 

In Cedar Rapids, Iowa, we have four 
of these courts, constructed in 1951. 
Since their construction, much has been 
learned about their maintenance. By 
passing along some of the things we 
learned, perhaps we can help others 
build a better playing surface with a 
minimum of work. 


Brooming and Watering 

First, broom the courts lightly. This 
helps to keep the surface level by filling 
in the small holes. We used a soft broom 
about four feet wide attached to a long 
U shaped handle. To use this broom we 
just stepped into the handle and pulled 
the broom around the court. To prevent 
the Rubico from getting under the tapes 
which are used for lines, the court should 
be broomed parallel with the tapes. If 
the brooming is done across the tapes 
the Rubico gets under them and loosens 
the edges. 

After brooming, thoroughly soak the 
courts with water until they resemble 
a large mud puddle. There are several 
ways of doing this. We used a shower 
head attached to a large hose. The courts 
were then watered like a lawn. By spray- 
ing the water into the air and letting it 
fall like rain, it will not wash away the 
surface of the court. It is most impor- 
tant that courts be soaked every day. 

When the courts are dry enough to 
walk on, they are broomed again. The 
leveling is more complete by this second 
brooming process. 


Rolling 

Once a week or after a rain, the courts 
should be rolled. We were fortunate to 
have a power roller and found that roll- 
ing the courts lengthwise tended to keep 
the tapes freer of Rubico. When rolled 
crosswise, Rubico tends to pile up at the 
tapes. The amount of rolling, however, 
will depend somewhat on amount of 
play. With increased use, less rolling 
is needed. 

On the average of once every two 
weeks, calcium chloride should be ap- 
plied to the courts. This helps to hold 
the moisture during the hot weather. It 
is applied at the rate of three bags per 
court with a regular home-owned lime 
spreader. Too much calcium chloride, 
we discovered, made the tennis balls turn 
green. 

One way to ease the maintenance work 
is to schedule the play on the courts. 
Thus, each court will receive approxi- 
mately the same amount of play and 
ean be given the same treatment. 


—IRVING LATHROP, Playground and 
Recreation Commission, Cedar Rapids, 
lowa. 
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The New 
WILSON 
Plant 


by AMES A. CASTLE 


AAHPER Sports and Industrial Relations Executive 


HIS NEV, gigantic, and ultra- 
modern plant of Wilson Sport- 
ing Goods Company at River Grove, 
lll., reflects both the enormous 
growth of school and college sports 
and athletics and the basic contribu- 
tion of this firm, as an equipment- 
supplier, to that development. 
OVER 7,000 ARTICLES 
Wilson manufactures more than 
7,000 articles, ranging from footballs 
to golf clubs. It operates 15 branch 
factories and 31 sales and warehouse 
locations. It has an advisory tech- 
nical and designing staff embracing 
many outstanding coaches and physi- 
cal educators. Much of the firm’s 
continuing growth since it was 
founded in 1910 is ascribed to its 
close attention to the expressed 


needs, equipment-wise, of educators. 


The River Grove plant is on a 
2714-aere site soon to be landscaped. 
Present planning includes golf and 


Modernistic reception room is relaxing and impressive. 


se 


tennis facilities for test and demon- 
stration of equipment and for em- 
ployee use. 

MODERN FACILITIES 

The building is equipped with the 
most modern facilities for produc- 
tion and shipping, and expanded 
laboratories for new development 
and quality-control. Much of the 
machinery used in production of 
athletic equipment here is designed 
and made in the company’s own 
machine-shops. 

The location, with ample parking- 
space for visitors, is convenient to 
major north-south throughfares just 
west of Chicago. Ideal working con- 
ditions have been created by interior 
design, dust-collecting systems to 
provide clean air, temperature-con- 
trol (important also in producing 
articles of this kind), ample locker 
and shower rooms, cafeterias, etc. * 


This exhibit, showing construction of baseballs and gloves, is one of many. Conducted 
tours may be arranged for AAHPER members to see how products are made. 


i 


Over-all view of Wilson Sporting Goods Co.'s new main plant, River Grove, Il. 
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Sales display rooms are air-conditioned, 
soundproofed, and evenly lighted. 


Warehousing facilities look like 
supply depot of a major army. 
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William Hughes 


=an honor to 
the profession 


by WILLIAM F. MEREDITH 


University of Pennsylvania 


Leonard Hughes, 
professor and director of 
health and physical education, Tem- 
ple University, passed away Febru- 
ary 20, 1957, in Washington, D. C., 
while serving as director of a work- 
shop held by the AAHPER. He is 
survived by his wife, the former 
Mary Elizabeth Cave, and three sons. 

Born in Edgar, Nebraska, Janu- 
ary 30, 1895, he attended the public 
schools there and participated in 
athletics. He then entered Nebraska 
Wesleyan, where he was captain of 
the football and basketball teams 
and All-Missouri-Valley Center. 

After serving in World War I as 
First Lieutenant, he was graduated 
from Nebraska Wesleyan and _ be- 
came Director of Physical Eduea- 
tion and Athletics at Beatrice (Ne- 
braska) High School. Four years 
later he went to Oberlin College as 
Assistant Professor of Physical Edu- 
cation and Coach of football and 
basketball. After one year he became 
Director of Physical Education and 
Athletics at De Pauw University. 

In 1929 he matriculated at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, as 
a candidate for the Ph.D. degree, 
serving at the same time as an as- 
sistant in the Department of Health 
and Physical Education. In 1930 he 
became an Associate, in 1932 an As- 
sociate Professor, and from 1937-45 
was Professor of Health and Physi- 
eal Education and Acting Chairman 
of the Department, 1942-44. 
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In 1945 Dr. Hughes became Di- 
rector of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation at Temple University, the post 
held at the time of his death. 


NATIONAL SERVICES 

He served his country during 
World War II as Consultant, Spe- 
cial Services Division, 1943; Chair- 
man, National Advisory Board, U.S. 
Division of Physical Fitness, Office 
of Civilian Defense, 1941-42; Con- 
sultant, U. 8. Division of Physical 
Fitness and U. 8. Office of Educa- 
tion, Federal Security Agency, 1943; 
Member, National Council on Physi- 
cal Fitness, Federal Security Agen- 
cy, 1943-45, and Member, Joint Com- 
mittee on Physical Fitness, Federal 
Security Agency and American 
Medical Association, 1943-44. More 
recently, during the planning and 
construction of the Air Foree Acad- 
emy, he served as a consultant on 
physical education facilities. 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 

He served his profession generous- 
ly and most capably in many ¢a- 
pacities. He was President of the 
College Physical Education Associa- 
tion in 1934; of the Eastern District 
Association, AAHPER, 1940-41, and 
of the AAHPER, 1944-46. He was 
a member of the Board of Directors, 
AAHPER, 1940-47 and 1952-55. In 
addition, he served the Association 
as chairman of several committees 
and as director and moderator for 
two national conferences on profes- 
sional preparation and graduate 
study. He also rendered services on 
a great number of other groups. 
HONORS 

His outstanding service to the pro- 
fession brought him many well-de- 
served honors. He is listed in Who’s 
Who in America, Who’s Who in 
Education, Who’s Who in Sports 
and Leaders in Education. He re- 
ceived the Honorary Doctor of Sci- 
ence from Boston University in 
1949 and the same from Springfield 
College in 1955. He was a Fellow 
in the AAHPER, 1934; the Ameri- 
can Public Health Association, 1943 ; 
the American Academy of Physical 
Edueation, 1944. He was the re- 
cipient of the Luther Halsey Gulick 
Award, the highest honor of the 
AAHPER, in 1954. He was also a 
member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


CONTRIBUTION TO LITERATURE 

In addition to his administrative 
and teaching responsibilities and to 
his multifold services to his profes- 
sion and his fellow men, Dr. Hughes 
found time to write. His first arti- 
cle in 1925 was followed by 60 pub- 
lished articles and 17 monographs 
and books. Of the latter the follow- 
ing represent but a partial list: 
Athletics in Education, with J. F. 
Williams, Administration of Health 
and Physical Education for Men, 
Administration of Health and Physi- 
cal Education in Colleges, The Book 
of Major Sports, Sports—Their Or- 
ganization and Administration, with 
J. F. Williams, and Administration 
of Physical Education with Esther 
French. 


DIMENSIONS OF HIS LIFE 

Although the above listing of pro- 
fessional services, writings, and hon- 
ors give evidence of the accomplish- 
ments of a man, they do not give a 
complete picture. His performance 
in the field and his contribution to 
his profession and to the enrichment 
of life can never be described ade- 
quately or even understood except 
by those who worked intimately with 
him. To those of us who served with 
**Bish’’ in conferences, workshops, 
or on professional committees it was 
an honor indeed. To us were re- 
vealed fully the warmth of his per- 
sonality, the depth of his character, 
and the quality of his scholarship. 
We will long remember his devotion 
to our common causes, his under- 
standing and patient leadership, and 
his wise counsel. The profession has 
indeed suffered a great loss. 

Dr. Millard E. Gladfelter, provost 
of Temple University, at the Me- 
morial Service for William Leonard 
Hughes said in closing: 

‘¢. . . the dimensions of his life had 
shape and form. They laid out paths on 
which the feet of childrem run in play; 
they wrote on tablets words that inspired 
and encouraged teacher and student; they 
taught men to meet amicably and with 
compromise problems that excite and an- 
tagonize; they brought under his roof love, 
affection, and generosity. 

*¢On the portals of his gateway are writ- 
ten again the words which a Harvard class 
chose for the memorial tablet on the en- 
trance to President Elliot’s house, ‘He 
opened paths for our children’s feet to fol- 
low. Something of him will be a part of 
us forever’.’’? * 
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NEW BOOKS 


IN BRIEF 


Write directly to publisher for information. 


HEALTH EDUCATION 


DENTAL HEALTH EDUCATION. Frances 
A. Stoll. Philadelphia 6: Lea & 
Febiger, Washington Square. 1957. 196 
pp. $4.50. This book is written as a 
text for persons in any way connected 
with dental health education or service 
and care programs. Among these are 
dental health educators, dentists, dental 
hygienists, classroom teachers, and other 
specialists. Administrators will find the 
text valuable as a guide to curriculum 
planning for dental health. 


HOW TO DRIVE. Wash., D. C.: Ameri- 
can Automobile Assn., 1712 G. St., 
N. W. 1957. 122 pp. $1.00 (plus 2¢ tax). 
Easy readability is combined with tech- 
nical accuracy, and the topics are ar- 
ranged so that, chapter by chapter, you 
build a fund of knowledge and under- 
standing ‘of the car, the road, modern 
traffic management, sound driving prac- 
tices, and of yourself as car buyer, own- 
er, and driver. Good driving “tips” at 
the ends of chapters can also help im- 
prove the safety, economy, and enjoy- 
ment of your driving. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND 
ATHLETICS 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN THE ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOL. Leonard A. Larson and 
Lucille F. Hill. New York 10: Henry 
Holt & Co., 257 - 4th Ave. 1957. Illus. 
376 pp. $5.75. The foundations for the 
program of physical education comprise 
the first part of this text. The second 
part discusses the program of activities 
—their educational worth, adaptation, 
and administration. Parts three and 
four deal with standards and measure- 
ment and evaluation procedures. The 
latter half of the book presents guides 
to the selection of activities, lesson plan- 
ning, methods, class organization, and 
care of equipment followed by detailed 
descriptions of activities for the various 
grades. An extensive bibliography is 
included. 


THE ART OF OFFICIATING SPORTS. 2nd 
ed. John W. Bunn. Englewood Cliffs, 
N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Ine. 1957. 388 
pp. Illus. $4.75. The author has 
modernized the first edition published in 
1950. The book is designed primarily 
for courses in officiating. Basie philoso- 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


phy and principles of officiating are 
features. Sports included are baseball, 
softball, track and field, swimming and 
diving, tennis, volleyball, badminton, 
handball, football, basketball, soccer, 
wrestling, hockey, lacrosse, and skiing. 
Over 100 figures, diagrams, and forms 
supplement the text. 


FOLK DANCING. 2nd ed. Grace Fox and 
Kathleen Gruppe Merrill. New York 
10: The Ronald Press Co., 15 E. 26th 
St. 1957. 90 pp. Illus. $3.50. This is a 
collection of interesting and colorful 
dances of widely different type and per- 
formance style. Part I is devoted to the 
folk dances of 13 foreign countries and 
Part IT to American square dances. Mu- 
sical scores, step diagrams, and teaching 
instructions are included. The book is 
specifically designed as a guide for high 
school and college dance teachers and 
recreation leaders. 


SOCCER TACTICS. Bernard Joy. Dis- 
tributed in the United States by Sport- 
Shelf, 10 Overlook Terrace, New York 
33, for Phoenix Sports Books, London. 
1956. 127 pp. Illus. $3.75. The book 
adequately covers the game of soccer 
with particular emphasis on modern 
trends, tacties, strategy, and history. 
International game examples are a fea- 
ture. 


CIRCUIT TRAINING. R. E. Morgan and 
G. T. Adamson. London: G. Bell and 
Sons. 1957. 88 pp. Illus. 10 shillings, 
6 pence. Circuit training aims at the 
development of the basic ingredients of 
physical fitness. The method is ap- 
proved by the A.A.A. Natl. Coaches of 
England. Chapters included are: The 
Hard Core of Fitness; Modern Ideas on 
Training for Stamina and Strength; 
Cireuit Training: Principles and Meth- 
ods; Cireuit Exercises; Circuit Training 
for Schoolboys and Athletes. 


RECREATION AND OUTDOOR 
EDUCATION 


1957 CAMP REFERENCE AND BUYING 
GUIDE. 10th ed. Camping Magazine, 
editors. Plainfield, N. J.: Galloway 
Publishing Co. 1957. 138 pp. $2.00. 
Almost anyone who expects to have any 
thing to do with operating or working 
(Continued on next page) 
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wear better 


There's plenty of give and take for active 
swimmers in these fine suits...and they keep 
their form fitting comfort in and out of the 
pool. 


= combed yarn. Fast vat dyes in 


Copen, Royal, Scarlet, Green, Black. 

STANDARD FORM FITTING MODEL SIZES: 22-46 
No. 147 Skirtless, $22 doz. 

No. 1497 Front Skirt, $31.50 doz. 

HALTER TIE STRAPS, UPLIFT MODEL SIZES: 32-42 
No. 140 Skirtless, $31.50 doz. 
No. 1450 Front Skirt, $37.50 doz. 
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FINE QUALITY YARN, SIZES 24-42 
No. 30 Skirtless, $17.04 dz. 
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New RONALD Sports Books .. . 


BOWLING FOR”ALL 
JOE FALCARO and MURRAY GOODMAN 


Just Published. A champion’s advice for everyone who wants 
to know more about the skills of duck pin and tenpin bowling. 
Discusses in detail selecting the ball, holding the ball, stance, foot- 
work, approach, and deliveries. Relates aim, control, speed, and 
knowledge of alley conditions to accuracy in hitting the pins. 
Complete information on organization and conduct of teams, 
leagues, and tournaments as well as current official rules and 
regulations. 59 photographs, drawings, 3rd Edition. 6% x 10. $3. 


Tumbling Techniques Illustrated 
TED BURNS and TYLER MICOLEAU 


Ready in April. Complete coverage, through text and pictures, 
of the basic individual tumbling techniques. The series of stunts, 
with details on how to perform them, appear in a logical progres- 
sion. Suggestions are made for building routines and progressions. 
Stunts described include—the backward roll, somersault. gainer, 
headspring, kip—forward, Arabian, and walkover handsprings— 
kickback somersault, butterfly, roundoff, baroni, and conclude 
with the tinsica, tigna and Jonah. 304 ills., drawings. 6% x 10. $3. 


Practical Track Athletics 
DONN KINZLE 


Ready in May. A new visual approach to training and instruct- 
ing track athletics. Written by a champion, book answers the 
“why” and “how” on questions of interest to athlete and coach. It 
provides a flexible outline, adjustable to individual needs, for 
training programs and workouts. Pays special attention to ways of 
starting, coordinating effort and action in running, and methods 
of finishing. Contains helpful facts about track equipment and 
techniques for successful competition in all events. 248 ills., 
drawings. 6% x 10. $4. 


FIELD HOCKEY 


For Players, Coaches, and Umpires 
JOSEPHINE T. LEES and BETTY SHELLENBERGER 


Also new in May. Written by experts, this helpful book de- 
scribes the individual techniques and team tactics essential for 
winning field hockey. With the aid of photographs it shows how 
to execute all strokes and make best use of them. Many diagrams 
illustrate each player’s position in relation to teammates and 
opponents on both offense and defense. Contains a brief history of 
field hockey in U. S., details on equipment, and an extensive glos- 
sary of hockey terms, 53 ills., diagrams, photographs. 61 x 10. 


$3. 
HANDBALL 


Its Play and Management 
B. E. PHILLIPS 


Ready in June. Explains all the fundamental skills and gives 
practical tips on winning tactics in both one-wall and four-wall 
games. Focuses attention on the use of the hand, proper stance, 
footwork, and body control, use of the underhand, serve, kill 
shots, left and right hops, and back wall play. An entire section 
is devoted to class instruction, tournament planning, officiating 
and scoring, and court construction. Includes a glossary of terms 
and synopsis of official handball rules. 50 ills., diagrams. $3. 


Order your books from: 


— THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY e 15 E. 26th St., New York 10) 
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in a camp will find value in this book. 
It is crammed with a wide variety of 
factual answers to questions likely to 
come up in the course of a camping 
season. There are sections on business 
management, food and food service, 
health and safety, maintenance and de- 
velopment, and program. Each section 
is further subdivided. 


PERSONNEL STANDARDS IN COMMUNITY 
RECREATION LEADERSHIP. Natl. Advi- 
sory Committee on Recruitment, Train- 
ing, and Placement of Recreation Per- 
sonnel. New York: National Recreation 
Assn., 8 W. 8th. 1957. 66 pp. $2.00. 
Progressive, up-to-date personnel stand- 
ards are an important requisite of a 
profession. This is particularly true of 
a field of endeavor, like recreation, that 
is growing and changing so rapidly. 
The standards set forth in this brochure 
represent the best thinking of many of 
the leaders in the field today. 


STANDARDS FOR YMCA YOUTH PRO- 
GRAM. Natl. Committee on YMCA 
Youth Program of the Natl. Board of 
YMCA’s. New York: Association Press, 
291 Broadway. 1956. 45 pp. 75e. 
Since 1950, with the many new develop- 
ments arising in the YMCA youth pro- 
gram, a need developed for the revision 
of the standards. The wide use of these 
evaluative criteria and the process by 
which it is done with committeemen and 
secretaries, should contribute to the im- 
provement and expansion of the total 
youth program in the YMCA. 


STANDARDS FOR ADULT PROGRAM IN 
THE YMCA. Natl. Board of YMCA’s. 
New York: Association Press, 291 
Broadway. 1957. 45 pp. 75e. The 
material in this manual was originally 
developed and has now been revised to 
define terminology widely used in 
YMCA’s; to assist YMCA’s desiring to 
initiate work with adult and young 
adult programs; to list specific ideas and 
minimum practices intended to help 
YMCA’s make progress in adult pro- 
grams; and to display administrative 
tools which may be helpful to local asso- 
ciations in their adult program work. 


SHOOTING'S FUN FOR EVERYONE. Pre- 
pared by Wilding-Henderson, Inec., De- 
troit, for Sporting Arms and Ammuni- 
tion Manufacturers’ Institute, Sports- 
man’s Service Bureau, 250 E. 43rd St., 
New York. Illus. 1957. 19 pp. Here’s 
a very interesting and informative book- 
let explaining the why, where, and how 
of rifle shooting for boys and girls with 
the use of many pictures. ‘ Reasonably 
large quantities of the booklet are avail- 
able free to groups, but it will not be 
possible to supply a single copy for 
every student. 


GENERAL INTEREST 


DANCE IN PSYCHOTHERAPY. Elizabeth 
Rosen. New York 27: Bureau of Pub- 
(Concluded on page 40) 
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—Texts to Build Strong Foundations — 


NEW — School Health and Health Education 


School childrens attitudes on health practices are developed by 
contact with many people. This text points out the duties of the 
physician, the dentist, the health supervisor, the nutritionist, the 
teacher, and the physical educator in the school health program. 
Physical activities fit a vital need for achieving poise and self 
confidence. More than just a methods book, there is advice on 
what materials to use in making health education an enjoyable 
process. Written by three experts, this new book integrates the 
“whole.” 


1957 3rd edition 466 pages Illustrated $4.00 


By C. E. Turner, A.M., Ed.M., D.Sc., Dr.P.H., Professor of Public Health, Emeritus, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology; and C. Morley Sellery, A.B., M.D., Director of 
Health Education and Health Services, Los Angeles City Schools; and Sara L. Smith, 
M.A., Ed.D., Professor and Head, Health Education Department, Florida State University. 


NEW — Health Principles and Practice 


General hygiene with non technical emphasis on the student’s 
role as future leader in community health. Topics of nutrition, 
heredity and eugenics, exercise and fatigue written in a very per- 
sonal down to earth style. Athletics, competitive and recrea- 
tional, are pointedly emphasized as necessary to sound mental 
health, and for keeping fit to meet the every day demands of 
life. Over two hundred specialists and teachers made suggestions 
in helping gear this revision to the student’s interests. In prepara- 
tion. 


1957 2nd Edition 


By C. V. Langton, B.S., M.S., Dr.P.H., Ed.D., Director of Physical Education, Oregon 
State College; and C. L Anderson, B.S., M.S., Dr.P.H., Professor of Hygiene and Health 
Education, Oregon State College. 


and — Kinesiology Manual 


This revision of a standard text used in many colleges teaches 
students to analyze muscle action. There is a new chapter on 
golf that shows the flowing motion, from toes to hands, in hitting 
the ball. Each chapter has an exercise paragraph for treatment 
of individual muscles. Through this manual students are able 
to pick out muscular weaknesses and prescribe strengthening ex- 
ercises. Excellent for the physical education major. 


1956 3rd edition 224 pages Illustrated $3.75 


By Leon G. Kranz, M.S., Professor of Physical Education and Chairman of the Depart- 
ment, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 


THE C. V. MOSBY COMPANY 
Education Department 


! 

| $207 Washington Blvd. 

I St. Louis 3, Missouri Date _.. 

! Gentlemen: Send me the book(s) on 30 day approval. Teacher's discount of 10%. (It is understood 
; that in the event the book is adopted as a text, the charge for my copy will be cancelled.) 
(J Turner-Sellery-Smith SCHOOL HEALTH AND HEALTH EDUCATION... 
Langton-Anderscon HEALTH PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE In preparation. 
1 
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BASKETBALL 
STEEL CHAIN 
NETS 


3 Years Guarantee! 
outdoors or indoors 


Also featuring Jayfro’s custom built 
V ALUMINUM MULTI-PURPOSE nes 
Vv SHUFFLEBOARD SETS WIT! 
“RUBBER CUSHIONED” DISCS 
V PADDLE TETHERBALL SETS 
e Send for Free Catalog 
JAYFRO ATHLETIC SUPPLY CO 


Dept. J, Box 1065, NEW LONDON, CONN. 


justable 


ALL-IN-ONE GOLF CLUB 


Does everything a set will do... 

It's so EASY and THRIFTY to 

PLAY BETTER — beginners or we. 
Try it — money back quarantee — $24.95 


International Golf Co. HINSDALE 59, ILL 


PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS 
FOR ATHLETIC POTENTIAL 
Accurate Forecasts Can Now Be Made For 
Baseball, Football, Basketball and Hockey. 
This testing service used successfully on 
rookies of Chicago’s np A pro teams of °54, 
55 and 1956. Write 
ATHLETIC LABORATORIES 
1417 W. Chicago 36, Ill. 


BODY MECHANICS CHARTS 
and Lesson Plans 
Maghies figures, self explanatory, specify 
Elementary level—set of 4 charts 
Adult level—set of 4 charts 
iT POST PAID 
Outside U.S. $3 New er City Approved List 
. GOLD 


Write to: RUTH E 
6319 N. 6th St. Phila. 26, Penna. 


TEACHERS COME WEST _ 
We Need You for the Best Positions. 
Largest in the West. Unexcelled Service. 
Free Enr. Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Mar. 


ROCKY TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


410 Guaranty Bank Bidg., Denver Colo. 


PINNIES 


BLUE, RED, GREEN, NAVY 
YELLOW, MAROON, ORANGE 
STURDY FABRIC 
WELL MADE 10 75% 
e COLOR FAST DOZ 
*Add 35¢ for shipping 


S. D. KISCH, INC. 
47 West 56th St. © N.Y. 19, N.Y. 
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lications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 1957. 178 pp. Illus. $4.50. 
This is an account of a pioneering at- 
tempt to use dance as a therapeutic ac- 
tivity in the treatment of the mentally 
ill. The author reviews the history and 
rationale of the use of art, athletics, and 
other activities in such treatment, and 
reports on the relatively little work that 
has been done with dance in therapy, 
relating it to other therapies, and point- 
ing out its unique aims and techniques. 
Two chapters are devoted to detailed de- 
seriptions of two experimental dance 
projects. Detailed individual case re- 
ports, carefuly interpreted, are also in- 
cluded. 


MODERN DANCE FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
AND COLLEGE. Margery J. Turner. En- 
glewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 
Ine. 1957. 181 p. Illus. $3.75. This is 
a manual for teachers of required mod- 
ern dance—those who need to make spe- 
cial efforts to capture interest. There 
are sections on the teaching of modern 
dance; body conditioning; fundamental 
movement experiences; release activi- 
ties; improvisation; composition; and 
organization of dance clubs. A glossary 
of dance terms is also included. 


WOMANPOWER. A Statement and Rec- 
ommendations. Reprinted from Woman- 
power, National Manpower Council. 
New York 27: Columbia University 
Press, 2960 Broadway. 1957. 39 pp. 
The Council’s comprehensive study, two 
years in preparation, details such sig- 
nificant long-range developments as the 
remarkable growth in the numbers of 
employed women, the rise in the number 
of years of employment among a grow- 
ing proportion of wives and mothers, 
the decline in the number of full-time 
working years among young women be- 
fore marriage and the increasing im- 
portance of women in their 30’s, 40’s, 
and 50’s as a source of new workers. 


BOYS WILL BE MEN. 3rd ed. Helen A. 
Burnham, Evelyn G. Jones, Helen D. 
Redford. Philadelphia 5: J. B. Lippin- 
cott and Co., E. Washington Square. 
1957. 477 pp. While vocational plans 
have a large share of the attention of 
youth, plans for future family life have 
an equally important place. Dating, 
preparing for marriage, managing fi- 
nances, assuming one’s obligations as a 
home owner and citizen are important 
goals for which education must prepare 
young people. Classes in group guid- 
ance, social living, health, and Lome eco- 
nomics are among those that may deal 
with these interests. Boys, too, need to 
be prepared for homemaking. 


NEW BOOK LISTINGS 


Health Education 
Guide to Good Grooming. Patricia Stevens, 


1954. 47 pp. 50¢. Getting Job Experience. 
Thomas BE. Christensen. 1949. 48 pp. 


50¢. Guide to Good Manners. Mary Beery. 
1952. 40 pp. 50¢. Making the Most of 
Your Intelligence. Lyle M. Spencer and 
Ruth Dunbar. 1956. 48 pp. 50¢. Good 
Grooming for Boys and Girls. Patricia Ste- 
vens. 1957. 40 pp. 50¢. Growing Up 
Emotionally. William C. Menninger, M.D. 
1957. 48 pp. 50¢. Let's Talk! Mary 
Frances Ball Floyd. 1956. 48 pp. 50¢. 
Make Your Study Hours Count. ©. d’A. 
Gerken and Alice Kemp. 1956. 40 pp. 
50¢. How to Study. Ralph C. Preston 
and Morton Botel. 1956. 128 pp. $1.80. 
Chicago 10: Science Research Associ- 
ates, Inc., 57 W. Grand Ave. 

Juvenile Delinquency Proneness. A Study of 
the Kvaraceus Scale. Joseph K. Balogh 
and Charles J. Rumage. Wash. 8, D. C.: 
Public Affairs Press, 2162 Florida Ave. 
1956. 35 pp. $1.00. 

Survival Is Not Enough. New York 5: The 
Natl. Foundation for Infantile Paraly- 
sis, 120 Broadway. 1957. 16 pp. 

Save Your Sight. Elizabeth Ogg. Public 
Affairs Pamphlet No. 215. New York 
16: Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 E. 
38th St. 1954. 28 pp. 25¢. 


Recreation and Outdoor Education 


1957 Directory of Camps Affiliated with the 
American Camping Association. American 
Camping Assn., Bradford Woods, Mar- 
tinsville, Ind. 1957. 249 pp. 50¢. 
Singing Games and Dances. David S. Me- 
Intosh. New York: Association Press, 
291 Broadway. 1957. 110 pp. $3.00. 
Creative Crafts for Campers. Catherine T. 
Hammett and Carol M. Horrocks. New 
York: Association Press, 291 Broadway. 
1957, 431 pp. $7.95. 

Treasury of American Indian Tales. Theo- 
dore Whitson Ressler. New York: As- 
sociation Press, 291 Broadway. 1957. 
310 pp. $3.95. 

Proceedings of Camp Convention of 1956. 
M. Alexander Gabrielsen, editor. New 
York 36: Assn. of Private Camps, 55 
W. 42nd St. 1956. 231 pp. 

First Aid and Care of Small Animals. Ernest 
P. Walker. New York 3: Animal Wel- 
fare Institute, 22 E. 17th St. 1955. 46 
pp. 25¢. 


General Interest 


Discipline. Margaret Rasmussen, editor. 
Wash., D. C.: Assn. For Childhood 
Edueation International, 1200-15th St., 
N.W. 1957. 36 pp. 75¢. 

Liberal Adult Education. 78 pp. White 
Plains, N. Y.: The Fund for Adult Edu- 
cation, 320 Westchester Ave. 

Liberal Education. Reprinted from the 
1955-56 Annual Report. New York: The 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching, 589 5th Ave. 15 pp. 
Rankings of the States. NEA Research Di- 
vision. Wash. 6, D. C.: 1201 -16th St., 
N.W. 1957. 32 tables. 25¢. Replaces 
Educational Differences Among __ the 
States, rev. 1954. * 
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Fait, Shaw, Fox and Hollingsworth— 
Physical Education Activities 


A self-explanatory manual for required physical education courses. For freshmen and sopho- 
mores taking required courses in physical education here is a helpful book describing 26 basic sports. 
Each chapter is devoted to a particular sport. Rules, techniques, strategy and scoring are carefully 
described and illustrated. Solutions for overcoming common faults of beginners are recommended in 
outline form. Perforated test sheets for each sport make tests easy to give and quick to grade. 


By HOLLIS F. FAIT, University of Connecticut; JOHN H. SHAW, Syracuse University; GRACE I. FOX, Florida State 
University; and CECIL B. HOLLINGSWORTH. University of California at Los Angeles. 310 pages, 778” x 10%”, with 
226 illustrations. $4.00. 


Vannier and Fait—Teaching 
Physical Education in Secondary Schools 


ew, extreme tactical book of teaching me s eneral principles of learning and teaching as applied to 
A new, extremely tical book of teaching methods! G 1 principles of learning and teaching pplied t 
physical education are described in the beginning chapters with exceptional skill and clarity. Specific details follow on the 
organization of classes; teaching procedures for particular sports; the planning and execution of intramurals, recreational 
activities and interscholastic activities; the high school program; facilities and the needs of adolescents. Topics for class dis- 
cussion and lists of related films are also included. 
By MARYHELEN VANNIER, Ed.D., Director, Women’s Division, Department of Health and Physical Education, Southern 1 
NEW! 


Methodist University, Dallas; and HOLLIS F. FAIT, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Physical Education, University of Con- 
necticut. About 420 pages, with about 200 illustrations. New—Just Ready! 


Gladly 


- Education in Elementary Schools 


Teachers Packed with games, sports and creative arts plus complete teaching techniques! All activi- 


Consideration 


Vannier and Foster—Teaching Physical 


ties are outlined for easy reference. The number of players, proper game area, equipment and rules 
are fully described and most are diagrammatically illustrated. Physical education programs are blocked 
out for each grade day by day in six week periods. Your students will also find help on child develop- 
ment, intramural competition, playgrounds, safety precautions, equipment and modern teaching tech- 


Texts niques. 


By MARYHELEN VANNIER, Ed.D., Director, Women’s Division, Department of Health and Physical Education, South- 
ern Methodist University; and MILDRED FOSTER, B.S., Teacher of Physical Education, Dallas Public School System, 
Dallas, Texas. 351 pages, with 280 line drawings. $4.25. 


Williams and Worthingham— 
Therapeutic Exercise 


A new, useful book for anyone concerned with posture evaluation and correction! The bulk of the book describes 
specific exercise therapy for defects in body alignment and for muscle disability. Scores of corrective procedures are given 
for the various muscle groups. Methods for effective teaching are explained. Exercises are graded by difficulty and made ex- 
tremely visual by 232 line drawings. Much help is given on the evaluation of correct body alignment and the fundamental 
motions for stooping, lifting, carrying, reaching, pushing and pulling. 

By MARIAN WILLIAMS, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Phy:ical Therapy, Department of Allied Medical Sciences, School 


of Medicine, Stanford University; and CATHERINE WORTHINGHAM, Ph.D., Director of Professional Education, The Na- N - Wi 
tional Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, Inc. 134 pages, 8” x 1034”, with 232 illustrations. About $4.25. New—Just Ready! 


W.B. SAUNDERS COMPANY 


West Washington Square Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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Column 


Editor, PAUL GOVERNALI, Men’s Athletics Division of AAHPER 
Head Football Coach, San Diego State College, San Diego, California 


COACHING METHODS IN SPRINGBOARD DIVING 


by JOHN H. WILLIAMS 


Men’s Physical Education Department 
University of Denver 


THE PURPOSE of the study reported 
in this article was to gather informa- 
tion concerning methods and devices 
used by selected college and university 
coaches of springboard diving.t The 
study was restricted to the opinions of 
two groups of coaches of NCAA-recog- 
nized varsity swimming teams. 

Group A consisted of colleges and 
universities whose 54 diving coaches had 
produced conference champions and/or 
had placed finalists in the NCAA cham- 
pionships in any year from 1951-55. 
Group B consisted of colleges and uni- 
versities whose 50 diving coaches had 
placed divers in second through fifth 
place in any conference championship 
in the same period, but did not qualify 
for Group A. 

The following methods are those most 
favored according to the 155 question- 
naires sent out. The percentage rating 
given by those in Group A is reported 
first, followed by the percentage rating 
by Group B. 


1. Personal conferences (63%; 56%) 
2. Exhibitions by champions (48% ;/72% ) 
3. Stressing regular practice (96%; 98%) 
4. Stressing maintaining academic stand- 
ing (87%; 90%) 

5. Stressing knowledge #f diving rules 
(80%; 88%) 

6. Stressing adequate sleep (78%; 74%) 
7. Discussing importance of personal ap- 
pearance (70%; 70%) 

8. Calisthenies for pre-season conditioning 
(63%; 64%) 

9. Trampolining for conditioning (58%; 
70%) 

10. Using springboard over water for pre- 
season conditioning (89%; 90%) 

11. Adjustable fulerum for pre-season con- 
ditioning (92%; 83%) 

12. Diving board over sand box for pre- 
season conditioning (61%; 47%) 


1A mimeographed copy of the complete 
study may be obtained by writing the 
author, 
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13. Encouraging friendliness to teammates 
(96%; 92%) 

14. Encouraging friendliness to competi- 
tors (85%; 84%) 

15. Encouraging willingness to practice 
when coach is absent (91%; 90%) 

16. Encouraging willingness to accept 
coach’s suggestions (79%; 88%) 

17. Diseussing coaching tips from other 
divers (76%; 84%) 

18. Nurturing idea that winning brings 
honor to team (68%; 80%) 

19. Nurturing idea that winning brings 
honor to the school (61%; 56%) 

20. Using adjustable fulerum to instill 
confidence (77%; 67%) 

21. Instilling confidence by using trampo- 
line (58%; 72%) 

22. Watching other divers (81%; 77%) 
23. Motion pictures (67%; 79%) 

24. Filmstrips (62%; 60%) 

25. Having diver form mental image of 
dive before approach (85%; 88%) 

26. Emphasizing stretching exercises as 
warm-up (78%; 78%) 

27. Making mechanical analysis of dives 
during practice (74%; 60%) 

28. Coaching on execution and form 
(94% ; 94%) 

29. Coaching on entries (89%; 80%) 

30. Coaching against a standard of ten 
points (66%; 56%) 

31. Encouraging reading of diving litera- 
ture (56%; 62%) 

32. Encouraging divers to judge each oth- 
er (70%; 70%) 

33. Intrasquad contests (54%; 64%) 
34. Having diver keep eyes open during 
flight (81%; 88%) 

35. Having diver keep eyes open for entry 
in water (74%; 68%) 

36. Having diver take breath during hur- 
dle in forward dives (56%; 60%) 

37. Having diver take breath when lifting 
the board in backward dive (44%; 54%) 
38. Having diver take breath when lifting 
the board in inward dive (46%; 52%) 
39. Daily practice except weekends (48%; 
58%) 

40. One-two practice hours (81%; 62%) 


Conclusions and Suggestions 

The following suggestions are based 
upon the study, and also upon the au- 
thor’s quarter century of experience. 


Periodic personal conferences between 
coach and diver are highly recommended 
as a method of motivation. By the 
coach’s having the diver outline his own 
goals, a contract is made which can be 
achieved only by the effort of both. Psy- 
chologists consider the personal confer- 
ence to be one of the best ways for gain- 
ing maximum effort from participants.” 


Equipment Aids 

A diving board over a box of sand is 
very helpful.* In a relatively short time, 
a diver can practice correct procedures 
in the hurdle, fundamental forward and 
backward jumps, and even simple som- 
ersaults. You may construct a sand box 
and mount a springboard yourself.* 


Another valuable device is the trampo- 
line. There is an easy transfer of learn- 
ing from the trampoline to the spring- 
board, with high correlation in many 
acrobatic stunts. The trampoline also 
allows stunts to be repeated rapidly in 
a short space of time. 


Visual Aids 

One of the best visual aids is a diver 
who has a facility for demonstrating ex- 
actly what the coach wants. Great strides 
have been made with the use of the 
slow motion picture camera for this 
purpose, but the best aid for diving is 
the stroboscopic camera. It stops the ac- 
tion of fast moving objects, recording 
as many as six body positions on one 
negative. With a dive pictured at inter- 
vals on one photo, the coach can readily 
point out incorrect techniques. 

Another valuable visual aid is a three- 
dimensional rubber doll, completely 
flexible and easily adjustable to differ- 
ent body positions.® Used to demonstrate 
correct technique, it is low in cost and 
high in practical value. Dave Arm- 
bruster, University of Iowa, has effee- 
tively used a home-made one since 1928. 
He recommends cutting a figure about 
ten inches long in shape of a ginger- 
bread man from flat sponge rubber of 
half-inch thickness. Features can be 
sketched in, 


Overcoming Fear 


One of the greatest problems in 
learning a new dive is overcoming fear. 


2George D. Small, ‘‘The Learning Proce- 
ess as Applied to Coaching,’’ Athletic 
Journal, Feb. 1956. 

3See ‘‘ Developing Fancy Diving Skills,’’ 
Michael Peppe, Journal of Health-Physical 
Education-Recreation, March 1956. 

4Jack Ryan, ‘‘Teaching Fundamental 
Skills in Diving,’’ Athletic Journal, Feb. 
1954. 

5A model may be purchased from Toby 
Produets, York, Pa. 
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A method of instilling confidence is 
using the freely adjustable fulerum. Be- 
ing able to set the fulerum where one 
chooses gives a feeling of security in 
the take-off. 

An excellent method for teaching a 
new dive is to have the diver bob from 
the bottom of the pool, performing all 
movements of the dive underwater as 
he rises. Repetition of correct move- 
ments in proper sequence establishes 
neuromuscular patterns that become the 
habits of desired performance. 

All new dives should be learned from 
the one-meter springboard. With a 
proper progression of lead-up dives, a 
basic understanding of correct body 
movement, and confidence in his coach’s 
direction, the diver should have no prob- 
lem in breaking through the invisible 
curtain of fear. 


Visualizing the Dive 

Having the diver form a mental im- 
age of how the dive should be per- 
formed before attempting it is strongly 
recommended. Visualizing for a_ split 
second all the symmetry, continuity, co- 
ordination, balance, and beauty of per- 
formance required for a perfect dive 
is helpful in attaining the goal. This 
requires intense concentration and helps 
to develop the diver’s kinesthetic sense. 


Keeping Eyes Open 

One conclusion of the study was that 
the diver ‘should keep his eyes open 
while in the air and for entry into the 
water. This is good for less complicated 
dives, but in multiple spin and twist 
dives the diver should feel his way with 
eyes closed, opening them to spot the 
entry. 


Breathing 

The best time for a diver to take a 
breath on all running forward front 
dives is during the hurdle. On dives 
from the back take-off position, he 
should take his breath when lifting the 
board. 

Certainly the most natural time to 
take a full breath is when the rib cage 
is raised by the upward thrust of the 
arms; however, with the chest filled to 
capacity, tightly tucked body positions 
are not readily obtained. Such a posi- 
tion would be disastrous when perform- 
ing an inward two-and-one-half somer- 
sault from a three-meter board. 


Principles of Body Mechanics 

An understanding of the principles 
of body mechanics is important for all 
acrobatics. Pertinent material from C. 
H. MeCloy’s treatise “Mechanical Analy- 
sis of Physical Education Activities” is 
treated in This is Trampolining.® 

A thorough understanding of the 
principles of leverage will enable the 


6Frank LaDue and Jim Norman, This 
is Trampolining, Cedar Rapids, Ia.: Torch 
Press, 1954, pp. 64-93. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 
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KEY CONTROLLED 
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construction . . . hardened steel 
locking latch . . . automatic re- 
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security features. 


Builders of the World Famous 2 
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Master Padlocks 
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Master Jock Company. Milwaukee 45, Wis. 
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coach to explain the actions required to 
obtain optimum efficiency in complicated 
spin and twist dives. 
Streamlining the Body 

Coaches of champion divers give con- 
siderable importance to coaching on ex- 
ecution, form, and entries. Since most 
judges are strongly influenced by en- 
tries, learning to streamline the body is 
desirable. Executing many pike and lay- 
out dives from the one-meter spring- 
board and concentrating on the stretch 
is one of the best methods for achieving 
this. Doing handstands with emphasis on 
stretching legs, toes pointed sharply, is 
also beneficial. 


Summary 

Thus, it is important to maintain in- 
formal relations with the divers; to en- 
courage friendliness and sportsmanship ; 
to employ principles of psychology, 
physiology, and kinesiology; to relate 
the laws of learning, of physics, and of 
applied mechanics to diving; to adhere 
to a definite practice schedule; to use 
the latest devices and visual aids; such 
as sand box, trampoline, rubber model 
doll, stroboscopic and slow motion cam- 
eras, and the freely adjustable fulerum; 
to use safety precautions; and to con- 
stantly explore new ways for improving 
techniques. * 
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SPOTLIGHT onthe Dance 


NATIONAL SECTION ON DANCE 
Editor DOROTHY MADDEN 
University of Maryland, College Park, Md. 


IMPROVING YOUR DANCE PROGRAM 
BY SHARING WITH OTHERS 


by a Committee from the National Section on Dance 


MARGARET P. DUGGAR, chairman 
LUELLEN B. HEWITT 


EMELIA-LOUISE KILBY 
MARY ELLA MONTAGUE 


Part III. Organizing Dance Meetings—A Checklist 
(See February, p. 44, and April, p. 56, JOURNALS for Parts I and II) 


WHEN A PLAN for a single meeting 
or a longer series of meetings is being 
determined, some procedure for setting 
the plan into action must be developed. 
Whether the meeting is small or large, 
short or long, there are certain basic 
considerations for making it a success. 


Basic Planning 


1. Use discussion in local groups or 
mailed questionnaires to discover the in- 
terests of those who might be expected to 
participate. 

2. Determine where the meeting will be 
held and when. Dates should not conflict 
with other important events. The space 
needed must, of course, be available at the 
time set, suitable to the type and size of 
meeting, and conveniently located for the 
group attending. 

3. Invite the special teachers, panel 
members, and resource persons who will be 
needed, giving them information such as 
the topic, the meeting time best for the 
expected audience, and the purpose of the 
meeting as well as its form. 

4. Arrange for the special equipment 
needed for display of films or exhibits 
when used. Arrange also for their arrival 
at the time and place needed. 

5. Decide upon the financing of the 
meeting. School and community buildings 
are often available without rental charges 
but arrangements must be made well in 
advance and must include the size and 
type of space needed and any special 
equipment. Designate how the area should 
be set up. Special janitorial services may 
be needed to set up and clean the rooms. 
The group leaders may or may not need 
travel expenses paid. There will be inci- 
dental expenses for mailing, printing, re- 
freshments if desired, ete. 

6. Send announcements and publicity 
describing the meeting in an interesting 
manner and giving all necessary informa- 
tion to individuals, schools, organizations, 
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and local newspapers. Information should 
include something about the teachers or 
leaders, the type of meeting and whether 
clothes for activity will be needed, the 
place of the meeting and how to find it, 
the cost of registration and where and 
when it is to be paid, who is sponsoring 
the event, whom to call on for further in- 
formation, and any other pertinent infor- 
mation which might be of interest and help. 
Photographs or sketches often make the 
announcement more interesting. 

7. Plan for registration procedure, pay- 
ment of fees if any, distributing name tags 
to participants if desired, and ushering. 
Pre-planning such details is important to 
the suecess of a meeting. Those in charge 
of the duties listed above are able to set 
a friendly atmosphere for the occasion and 
to help those attending to become acquaint- 
ed with others and to feel weleome. There 
is nothing so inauspicious for a meeting 
as for those attending to have to hunt at 
length for it and then to be met with cold 
stares as if they were intruders. 

8. Plan an advance meeting when a 
number of resource persons are being used 
so that a pattern for action may be agreed 
upon, 

9. Check just prior to the meeting that 
all facilities are ready, that audio-visual 
equipment is in working order, and that 
all assistants are fully instructed. 


DANCE 
PRODUCTION 
102 pp. $1.50 
edited by Gertrude Lippincott 
Music Decor 


Costumes Make-up 
Staging Lighting 
Planning and Rehearsing 
Order from 
AAHPER Publications-Sales 
1201-16th St., N. W., Wash. 6, D. C. 


10. Begin the meeting 1m such a way as 
to make its purpose clear and to make all 
those attending feel at ease and happy 
to have come. Those attending the meet- 
ing should be helped to feel acquainted 
with the leaders and with any who are 
attending as representatives of some spe- 
cial group or organization. 

11. Plan a longer workshop or confer- 
ence to allow for periodical opportunity for 
evaluation and change in procedure if the 
group so wishes. The leaders should also 
remember that the insights and new knowl- 
edges and skills being presented will not 
be useful unless related to the participants’ 
home situations. 

12. Allow time for a summary. Whether 
long or short, the end of a meeting is im- 
portant for the summary is apt to remain 
the longest in mind. Evaluation by a 
chairman, by a panel, or by general discus- 
sion should be lead in such a way as to 
end the meeting with a positive sense of 
what has been accomplished. The sum- 
mary period is also an excellent time for 
making plans for future meetings. 

13. Plan a social refreshment hour for, 
no matter how simple, it adds both to the 
pleasure of the meeting and to the oppor- 
tunity for intercommunication. 

In conelusion, it might be well to re- 
member that dance workshops and con- 
ferences grow from the initiative of one 
or two interested people. Remember, 
too, that association with other teachers 
and between student groups is a tre- 
mendous tonic for the teaching program, 
offering much in the way of stimulation, 
encouragement, and a new outlook. 


Further Help 


Further help on organizing and con- 
ducting meetings of various types may 
be found in: 

Adult Education especially ‘‘ Adult Edu- 
cation in the United States’? by Maleolm 
S. Knowles (Vol. V., No. 2, winter 1955, 
pp. 67-75). 

Adult Leadership, Adult Education Assn., 
NEA, especially the following articles: 

Leland P. Bradford, Dorothy Stock and 

Murray Horwitz, ‘‘How To Diagnose 

Group Problems,’’ Vol. 2, No. 7 (Dee. 

1953) pp. 12-19, Robert A. Luke, et al, 

‘*How To Plan and Run a Conference,’’ 

Vol. 2, No. 1 (May 1953) pp. 13-20, 

W. J. MeKeachie, et al, ‘‘Teaching 

Adults,’’? Vol. 3, No. 9 (Mareh 1955) 

pp. 13-28, 

Evelyn M. Lewis, et al, ‘‘The Single 

Shot Meeting,’’ Vol. 3, No. 2 (June 

1954) pp. 11-26. 

Fansler, Thomas, Discussion Methods for 
Adult Groups, American Assn. for Adult 
Edueation, New York, 1934. 

Kelley, Earl C., The Workshop Way of 
Learning, Harper and Bros., New York, 
1951, 

Gratitude for help in obtaining ma- 
terials for these papers is acknowledged 
to Robert Luke, Adult Education Asso- 
ciation, Henry B. MeDaniel, Stanford 
University, and Alvin Zander, University 
of Michigan. * 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF 
LEGISLATIVE BOARD 
MINUTES 
by MIRIAM GRAY 


Seeretary, National Section on Dance 


THE LEGISLATIVE Board of the Na- 
tional Section on Dance, in its annual 
meeting at the LaSalle Hotel in Chicago, 
December 20-21, 1956, concentrated on 
the development of two provocative 
ideas: a reorganization of its editorial 
structure, and the sponsorship of a 
dance workshop. With the co-operation 
of Rachel Bryant, representing the 
Washington office and the AAHPER 
JOURNAL, the Legislative Board, under 
the chairmanship of Lois Ellfeldt, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, consid- 
ered the inter-relationships of persons 
concerned with publications of the Na- 
tional Section on Dance and reached an 
agreement on the working relationship 
summarized here. 


Editorial Personnel, Policies 

Responsible to the Editor for the Na- 
tional Section on Dance (Dorothy Mad- 
den) are these persons: the Dance Edi- 
tor for the JournaL (Alice Gates), an 
Assistant Editor for Revisions (unap- 
pointed), and editors of authorized 
Dance Section pamphlets. Under the 
Dance Editor for the JouRNAL is an As- 
sistant Editor in charge of the Spotlight 
(Bettie Jane Owen Wooten). 
lic Relations Chairman (unappointed), 
a member of the Legislative Board but 
unattached to any of the editorial offices, 
will promote Dance Section pamphlets, 
among other duties. 

Incorporated in the operation of this 
editorial plan are several policies ac- 
cepted by the Legislative Board. 

1. Policies are determined by the Legis- 
lative Board; the Editor for the National 
Section on Dance carries out policies, pian 
schedules, and selects types of written 
materials needed. 

2. The Legislative Board, of which the 
Editor for the Section and the Dance 
Editor for the JoURNAL are members, au- 
thorizes pamphlets and pamphlet editors 
and may suggest authors, all of whom work 
through the Editor for the National Seec- 
tion on Dance. 

3. The Editor for the National Section 
on Dance is notified immediately of all 
dance materials received by any editor, 
including JOURNAL editors, and is the last 
person to see copy before publication. 
Contacts with authors concerning revision 
or cutting are made by the person to whom 
the material was sent originally. 

4. All editorial personnel are appointed 
for two-year-minimum terms by the Editor 
for the Section upon recommendation by 
the Legislative Board. 

Gertrude Lippincott, pamphlet editor, 
reported the successful completion of 
Dance Production, the most recent Dance 
Section publication. Mimeographed re- 
vision sheets were authorized for the 

(Concluded on page 49) 
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Leisure Education Conference 


Approximately 200 persons have ac- 
cepted invitations to the National Con- 
ference on Edueation for Leisure—The 
Role of the Publie School, being held at 
the Hotel Woodner, Wash., D. C., May 
15-18. The Conference will be 
sponsored by the AAHPER and several 
other units of the NEA, with other na- 
tional education and recreation associa- 
tions co-operating. John L. Hutchinson, 
Columbia University, is Conference 
chairman. 

The purpose of the Conference is to 
identify and study the responsibilities of 
the public school in education for worthy 
use of leisure time. Special attention 
will be devoted to the problems of lead- 
ership, facilities and resources, com- 
munity co-operation, and curriculum. 

Outstanding speakers will include: 
Robert K. Burns, University of Chicago; 
Ray O. Dunean, AAHPER president; 
G. Robert Koopman, Michigan Depart- 
ment of Publie Instruction; Shane Mae- 
Carthy, executive director, President’s 
Council on Youth Fitness; Ernest 0. 
Melby, Michigan State University; and 
Paul Misner, immediate past president, 


AASA. 


NEA Centennial Convention 


From June 30 to July 5 approxi- 
mately 20,000 teachers, school officials, 
and friends of education will meet in 
Convention Hall in Philadelphia for the 
Centennial Convention of the National 
Edueation Association. 

The AAHPER will hold its depart- 
mental meeting on July 1, 9:00-12:00 
A.M. in the Adelphia Room of the Adel- 
phia Hotel. The general topic will be 
National Youth Fitness. Shane Mae- 
Carthy, executive director, President’s 
Council on Youth Fitness, will give a 
progress report on the activities and 
plans of the Council, followed by audi- 
ence questions and discussion. The 
second part of the meeting will be a 
panel discussion of the Implications of 
the National Fitness Program for School 
Programs. The panel will consist of a 
state and city director of health and 
physical education, a school health edu- 
cator, a representative of teacher educa- 
tion, a PTA member, and a superin- 
tendent of schools. Audience questions 
and discussion conclude the meeting. 
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AAHPER members will also be inter- 
ested in the meeting of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Health Problems in Education 
of the NEA and the American Medical 
Association in the Washington Room of 
the Hotel Warwick, July 2 at 2:30 p.m. 
The principal speaker will be Leroy E. 
Burney, M.D., surgeon general, U.S. 
Public Health Service. He will speak 
on “The Teacher’s Significance to the 
Health of the Nation.” There will also 
be discussion of the purposes and fune- 
tions of the Committee and a review of 
its recent publications. 

One of the items on the convention 
agenda will be the increase in member- 
ship dues—from the present $6.00 to a 
proposed $10.00 or more. AAHPER 
members who would like to become NEA 
life members would be wise to send in 
$150 now since the fee will probably 
be raised to $250 at the Convention. 

Those interested in souvenirs of the 
Centennial should read the item below 
about the Centennial plates and the 
NEA Centennial News on opposite page 
deseribing the Centennial postage stamp 
to be issued July 1. 


NEA Centennial Plates 


The NEA Staff Organization has de- 
signed and placed on sale two dinner 
plates commemorating the NEA Cen- 
tennial anniversary. One plate, which 
is china, carries in gold and delft blue 
the official NEA seal, the Centennial 
theme, and 13 stars symbolizing the 12 
states and the District of Columbia 
which were represented by the founders 
of the Association. The plate, 1014 
inches in diameter, has a 1%4 inch delft 
blue border surrounded by a narrow 
gold band. It is priced at $5.00 post- 
paid. 

The second plate, which is ceramie, has 
pictured on it the architect’s drawing of 
the completed NEA Center in Wash., 
D. C., in a blue-green similar to the 
actual color of the building. It is also 
101% inches in diameter with an off-white 
background and a narrow gold band on 
the rim. It is priced at $3.00 postpaid. 

Both plates will be on display at the 
Centennial Convention in Philadelphia, 
and may be ordered there or from the 
NEA Staff Organization, 1201 - 16th St., 
N.W., Wash. D. C. All proceeds go to 
the NEA Building Fund. 


Canadian AHPER Conference 


The Canadian AHPER will hold its 
annual conference at Dalhousie Univer- 
sity in Halifax, Nova Seotia, June 25-28. 
Alan H. Thomas, conference manager, 
has extended an invitation to AAHPER 
members to attend. 

General session topies are “Funda- 
mental Fitness— Are We Doing the 
Job?” and “Attitudes and Public Rela- 
tions.” Other topies will be “Leader- 


ship Training at the Local Level” and - 


“Are We Forgetting the Ends in Favor 
of the Means?” Among the prominent 
speakers are R. F. Rowe, minister of 
education, Newfoundland, and Peter 
Karpovich, Springfield College. Tours, 
cruises, and deep sea fishing expeditions 
are planned to supplement the program. 


KEENE, M. D. 


Charles Keene Retires 


Charles H. Keene, M.D., winner of an 
AAHPER Fellowship Award in 1932, 
has retired from the University of Buf- 
falo at the age of 82. He was the Uni- 
versity’s first Director of Health and 
Physical Education. In 1945 he re- 
signed from this position and devoted 
most of his time to the University’s 
teacher education program for physical 
education students. 

Dr. Keene received an M.D. degree 
from Harvard University in 1902 and 
for eight years practiced medicine. In 
1909 he succumbed to an avid interest in 
athletics and became Director of Hy- 
giene and Physical Education for the 
Minneapolis Public Schools. In World 
War I he was an Army Medical Corps 
Major and after the war he served with 
several voluntary health associations. 
He became one of the first state directors 
when he was appointed to the newly 
created post of State Director of Health 
and Physical Education in Pennsylvania, 
where he remained until joining the 
University of Buffalo staff. 
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He is author of Manual of Physical 
Welfare of the School Child, co-author 
of Foundation of Health, and of many 
professional articles. Since 1937 he has 
been editor of the Journal of School 
Health. 


New Chief of Children’s Bureau 


Katherine Brownell Oettinger, dean of 
the School of Social Work, Boston Uni- 
versity, has been appointed Chief of the 
Children’s Bureau of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. She 
succeeds Martha Eliot who recently re- 
signed to become Professor of Public 
Health at the Harvard School of Public 
Health. Mrs. Oettinger received her 
B.A. and M.A. from Smith College. She 
did child guidance and family welfare 
work in New York City and was a psy- 
chiatrie social worker at a children’s 
treatment center in Seranton, Pennsyl- 
vania. She was a division chief in the 
Pennsylvania Bureau of Mental Health 
until she beeame Dean in 1954. 

She has served on the Board of Diree- 
tors of the Massachusetts Association for 
Mental Health and the Advisory Com- 
mittees of the American Child Guidance 
Foundation and the Massachusetts So- 
ciety for Crippled Children. She has 
published many professional articles. 


Gymnasts For Convention? 
Sara Staff Jernigan, chairman, 


AAHPER International Relations See- ° 


tion, is investigating the possibility of 
arranging for a group of men and 
women gymnasts from the University of 
Helsinki to appear on the program at 
the AAHPER National Convention in 
Kansas City, March 30-April 3, 1958. 
If there is sufficient interest, a tour 
would be arranged so that this group 
could give performances en route from 
New York to Kansas City and return. 
The Finnish Group will be able to fi- 
nance their trip from Helsinki to New 
York and return. 

Any institution or city, on or near the 
route from New York to Kansas City, 
which would like to book this group 
for a performance, should contact Sara 
Staff Jernigan, Stetson University, De- 
Land, Florida. The host city or college 
would need to make arrangements for 
housing and meals for the group and 
to pay an amount to be determined later 
toward the traveling expenses which 
would probably be by chartered bus. 


Youth Hostel Leaders Wanted 


American Youth Hostels, Ine., an 
affiliate of AAHPER, offers to qualified 
men and women the opportunity of lead- 
ing small groups of young people on its 
sponsored trips on this continent and 
abroad. The AYH American program 
includes four- to eight-week bicycle trips 
as well as station wagon-camping trips 
to such areas as New England, Canadian 
Rockies, Southern Highlands, Nova 

(Concluded on page 60) 
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THE NEA CENTENNIAL COMMEMORATIVE STAMP 


by PAUL STREET 
NEA Centennial Director 


THERE ARE pbhilatelists who collect 
every commemorative stamp the Post 
Office issues, no matter what it com- 
memorates, and who regard the issuing 
of every new stamp a major event. Then, 
there are those to whom a stamp, com- 
memorative or otherwise, is just a stamp. 

But the stamp being issued July 1 to 
honor teachers of America on the ocea- 
sion of the NEA Centennial should have 
wide interest to many—including those 
who wish to use them only to mail 
letters ! 

Premiere for the stamp will be at the 
NEA Centennial Convention in Philadel- 
phia—appropriately enough in the city 
where the NEA was born, at a special 
post office set up at the convention 
center. The following day, July 2, it 
will go on sale in post offices throughout 
the country. To be sure your post office 
has it, remind your postmaster to order. 


Opportunity To Promote Education 

A stamp gets only fleeting attention 
from most people. But 120 million fleet- 
ing attentions, like the grains of sand 
that make a beach, are hardly inconsid- 
erable—and that is how many the Post 
Office expects to print in the first issue 
of the “teacher’s stamp,” with reprints 
if there is demand! The picture of a 
teacher working with two wholesome 
youngsters will peep out from under 
the thumb of many a stamp-licker and 
suggest the place schools have in his 
life. 

Ordinarily about 300,000 cacheted 
first-day cover envelopes are sold on the 
day a stamp is issued. The American 
Trucking Associations’ stamp brought a 
sale of nearly 4 million first-day covers. 
Firms are already in the market with 
some beautiful first-day cover envelopes 
for the July 1 caneellations of the 
teacher’s stamp, with orders already re- 
ceived ! 

Potential of the Teacher’s Stamp 


A stamp honoring teachers should 
have tremendous public relations value 
if teachers and friends of the schools 
get behind it. The school stamp club, of 
course, is a natural place to begin, also 
community philatelie groups. It is not 
too early for orders to go in for first-day 
cancellations. Whether you wish to use 
an ordinary envelope or a cacheted one, 


HONORING THE 
TEACHERS OF AMERICA, 


ATIO! 


~~ 


Above: The Cen- 
tennial stamp to be 
issued July |. 


Right: NEA cachet 
for first-day use or 
with the teacher's 
stamp. 


RD 


you can mail your covers to the Phila- 
delphia Postmaster with the proper pay- 
ment, marking them “first-day-covers,” 
and he will hold them until the fateful 
day of July 1, then affix the stamps, 
cancel them, and mail your envelopes 
back to you. 

Furthermore, if you wish to use the 
NEA cachet, either for first-day or with 
the teacher’s stamp all year, you can 
borrow a velox print of it from the 
NEA Centennial Office, 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Your printer 
ean make a cut or offset plate from it, 
with your own personal return above or 
below the design. Schools and clubs— 
anyone wishing to use it without com- 
mercial profit—ean use it and thereby 
advertise education and the teaching 
profession. 

Finally, why not use the stamp for 
all your mailings? Let your stamp sup- 
ply run low until July 2, then stock up 
on the teacher’s stamp. The NEA Cen- 
tennial Stamp Committee has hopes that 
teachers can “bust a million” on the 
sale of first-day covers—to beat that 
record set by the truckers. Also, they 
hope the Post Office will need to reissue 
the stamp several times. You ean help!* 
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A PLEA FOR MORE UNIFORMITY 


by JO ANN DICKIE, JUDITH NICHOLS, NANCY MUTTER, 
JOSEPHINE TYLINSKI, and LOIS NELSON 
Physical Education Majors, Marygrove College, Detroit, Mich. 


THE FOLLOWING suggestions have 
been given, weighed, and discussed by 
members of a group of physical educa- 
tion majors. Their only intent was to 
better a situation, or to eliminate the 
memorizing of unnecessary terms or 
labels where there was no reason for 
specific game area terms, game proce- 
dures, or game laws. The group hopes 
that their suggestions will enable the 
beginner to learn faster, will eliminate 
unnecessary stumbling blocks common to 
beginners, and will tend to streamline 
the hundreds of rules that future in- 
structors in physical education will have 
to memorize in team and_ individual 
sports. 


Badminton 


1. Eliminate the expression, ‘‘the 
elear.’’ This expression is to badminton 
what ‘‘the lob’’ is to tennis. Why not re- 
tain the expression that was first used, 
**the lob,’’ for both of the games? 

2. Eliminate the added or extra mean- 
ings for ‘‘let’’ in badminton: eliminate 
calling ‘‘wrong service, out of turn, and 
wrong court,’’ a ‘‘let.?’ Why not refer to 
these as ‘‘faults’’ as in other games? For 
any and all net games, why not keep the 
label ‘‘let’’ to mean a birdie, or a ball, 
that grazes the top of the net and lands 
in the proper court? 

3. Inasmuch as we cannot find a good 
reason for the ‘‘back alley,’’ and different 
serving courts for singles and doubles in 
badminton, why not eliminate the ‘‘ back 
alley’’ and have the same serving court for 
singles and doubles? The ‘‘side alleys’’ 
would continue to be used for play after 
the serve in doubles. This would make the 
serving situation a step closer to tennis 
and thereby easier to remember when one 
has to learn both games. 

4. Inasmuch as we cannot find a logical 
reason for only one of the partners (play- 
ing doubles in badminton) having the right 
to serve in the first inning, why not elim- 
inate this rule? 

5. In games in which only the servers 
side can score, why not establish the vol- 
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leyball terms, ‘‘point’’ and ‘‘side out,’’ 
as standard terms? Again, why not elim- 
inate duplicate words? 

6. Whenever there is a ‘‘tie’ on the next 
to the last score in any and all games, why 
not establish the tennis word, ‘‘deuce,’’ 
for that situation? Is the additional ‘‘set- 
ting’’ of the game necessary in badmin- 
ton? (At 9, in ladies’ singles, the game 
can be set to 3, and at 13, in men’s singles, 
the game can be set to 5, in addition to 
the ‘‘deuce’’ situation on the next to the 
last score.) 

7. Why not make the meaning of the 
word, ‘‘obstruction,’’ uniform for most 
games? Why not confine the meaning to 
the hitting or touching of any obstruction 
(ceiling included) by the player, or ball, 
or birdie? (In badminton there is the added 
situation of the player holding her racket 
perpendicular for a rebound.) This would 
eliminate a basketball hitting the ceiling 
as being considered fair. 

8. Is there any good reason why there 
should not be a uniform method of chang- 
ing sides, and changing courts, for singles 
and doubles, in badminton, tennis, and 
table tennis? 


Team Sports 


1. Why not have the names of all offi- 
cials uniform in all team sports? (Umpire, 
referee, scorekeeper, and _ timekeeper. 
Linesman to be added wherever and when- 
ever necessary.) Some team sports do not 
mention all of these. 

2. Whatever instrument (whistle or 
horn) is used by each official in the pres- 
ent rulebook for basketball might be used 
by the same official in every team sport. 
(The writers of this article think that both 
the scorekeeper and timekeeper should 
have a horn, each horn’s blast to have a 
different sound.) 

3. Why not establish a standard playing 
time for all team sports? By establishing 
a 32-minute game, volleyball would have 
to add two minutes to its game, and hockey 
would have to establish a 32-minutes single 
game with a possible 64-minute ‘‘double’’ 


game. Then all team games could cater to 
uniform eight-minute quarters, at least for 
Senior High Schools. Changing sides in 
volleyball every eight minutes might prove 
very advantageous. Volleyball might be 
the only team sport that might not need 
the two minutes between the first and sec- 
ond, and third and fourth quarters, nor ten 
minutes between halves. 


4. Why not make time-outs for all team 
sports uniform? Time out is not listed in 
some team sports. In soccer and speed- 
bell, it is two minutes. Why not keep to 
a uniform one minute and increase the 
number of times time-out can be taken? 


5. Why not make the number of time- 
outs uniform, too, at three? At the present 
time, it is three in basketball and speed- 
ball, and two in soccer. 


6. Why not a uniform 30-second time- 
out for substitution? It is 30 seconds in 
basketball and volleyball. It is not listed 
in soccer or speedball. In hockey, the sub- 
stitute comes into the game at the half. 

7. Why not continue to maintain five 
minutes for injury in all sports in which 
it is mentioned and to add this item to the 
team sports that do not mention it—the 
games of soccer and speedball? 

8. Why not establish uniform meanings 
(eatering to dictionary meanings) for ‘‘de- 
fault,’’ ‘‘forfeit,’’ ‘‘suspend,’’ and ‘‘dis- 
continue’’? Use the word ‘default’? when 
no playing takes place. (Volleyball uses 
‘‘forfeit.’’) Why not keep the ‘‘ default 
seore’’? uniform, 2 to 0? (Volleyball uses 
1 to 0.) Use the word ‘‘forfeit’’ if some 
playing took place. (Speedball uses ‘‘dis- 
qualified.’’) If the team that is being 
given the game is not ahead of the other 
team, maintain the same uniform score 
as for ‘‘default,’’ 2 to 0. (Volleyball uses 
1 to 0.) Continue to use the word ‘‘dis- 
continued’? when neither team is at fault, 
with the score 0 to 0. (Game to be re- 
played.) The number of team sports which 
mention ‘‘discontinued’’ is equal to the 
number which do not. Continue to use the 
word ‘‘suspend’’ when playing time is 
stopped for the standard length of time, 
five minutes. Three team sports do not 
mention this word. 

9. If most heart specialists mantain that 
extremes of emotionalism should be avoided 
in sports, why not have a uniform agree- 
ment that ‘‘ties’’ at the end of a game 
should not be played off? By awarding 
two points for each game won, and one 
point for each ‘‘tie,’’ determining the 
winner of a tourney on the percentage 
basis should be acceptable to all. 

10. Since it has been established, from 
the standpoint of efficiency as well as 
safety, that a certain number of players 
are necessary for every team game, why 
isn’t there a uniform ruling in regard to 
playing on shortened territory when a team 
has to play short? From the standpoint 
of health and safety, are we justified in 
permitting the game to continue on regu- 
lation territory? * 
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Dance (from page 45) 

bibliographic pamphlets, Materials for 
Teaching Dance, Volumes I, II, and Ill, 
and for the college major and minor 
directory. Bettie Jane Wooten reported 
the rather inconclusive results of a ques- 
tionnaire study to determine the needs 
for future pamphlets. 


Workshop Plans 


The really exciting thought that came 
out of the Legislative Board meeting 
was the suggestion that the National 
Section on Dance sponsor a week’s work- 
shop in dance. Gladys Andrews pro- 
posed for a workshop problem an evalu- 
ation of what has already been done in 
movement education. A tentative work- 
shop outline was sketched: a section 
on philosophy and objectives, a section 
on curriculum, and a section to study 
movement in relation to physical educa- 
tion. A workshop preplanning confer- 
ence of three days in June 1957 was 
approved to explore possibilities and 
avoid duplication of what other groups 
are doing. Gladys Andrews was ap- 
pointed chairman of a committee to plan 
time, place, and group personnel for 
the pre-planning conference. _ 

After taking appropriate action upon 
reports from the secretary, treasurer, 
nominating committee, research commit- 
tee, dance loan fund chairman, and dis- 


trict chairmen (Midwest, Northwest, and _ 


Central), the meeting adjourned with 
the question of what the Dance Section 
should do about dance therapy being 
referred to a committee, headed by 
Claudia Chapline, to study relationships 


CONNECTICUT COLLEGE 
SCHOOL DANCE 
NEW LONDON, CONN. 


“America’s Center 
for 
Modern Dance” 


JULY 8- AUGUST 18 


Write for Details and Application 


Tenth Season 
1957 


SQUARE DANCE? 
FOLK DANCE? 


RECORDS—BOOKS—SUPPLIES 
Official Suppliers to 
Colleges and City Departments 
No postage charge—no packing charge—orders 
shipped same day as received—complete stock 
of all labels in the field. 


Send for free catalogs and a sample copy of 


AMERICAN SQUARES 


The Magazine of American Folk Dancing 


with medicine, psychiatry, and other 
therapy areas. * 


IDYLLWILD SCHOLARSHIPS 


The Idyllwild Arts Foundation an- 
nounces establishment of the Max and 
Beatrice Krone Scholarship Fund for 
creative teachers of art, dance and recre- 
ation, drama, and music in the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, at the 
Idyllwild School of Music and the Arts. 

For the summer of 1957, the Fund 
will provide ten two-week tuition 
scholarships each for these four groups. 
Dance and recreation teachers may 
choose either the Contemporary Dance, 
Folk Dance, or Social Recreational 
Leadership Workshops. Credit will be 
through Univ. of Southern California. 

Applications may be in the form of 
letters by the applicants outlining edu- 
cational background and teaching ex- 
perience. In addition, the applicant 
should ask two administrators who are 
familiar with his work to write separate 
letters of recommendation which will 
quote examples of his creativity as a 
teacher, imaginative qualities as demon- 
strated by his teaching, and his ability 
to interest children in his art. 

All letters should be postmarked be- 
fore June 1 and addressed to Scholar- 
ship Chairman, Idyllwild Arts Founda- 
tion, Idyllwild, Calif. Further informa- 
tion may be secured from Foundation. * 


wheeling 
Capezios® 


fun for folk dancing in 
BRIGADOON (top) ond DEMI-SHELL 
2 STRAP (bottom), both in 
black ond red kid... $8.95... 
and CLASSIC BALLET in 
black, white, red kid. . . $6.95 
SEND FOR the new CAPEZIO catalog showing 
complete line of dance and physical education 
footwear and accessories. CAPEZIO, P-557, 
1612 Broadway, New York City. 


New York + Boston 


Chicago los Angeles 
Hollywood Son Fran- 


4 
the cisco + Son Mateo 
2 LER Montreal+ Toronto 


1612 Broadway, N.Y. 


Your group will dance better 


to the exciting beat of the i \ 


In the actual dance or as a dramatic 


GRETSCH DANCE DRUM ~ » 


ment, the Gretsch Dance Drum lends itself to 
colorful interpretations of modern, classical and 
oriental themes. 

Light and sturdy — Weighs 23 ounces, has 3-ply 
laminated rock maple rim, finished in trans- 
parent lacquer in natural color. Head of specially 


lected real skin with bright nickel-plated 
straining hoop and eight nickel tensioning 
brackets. In ordering mention 4145 — Price 
$15.00, postage extra. 
Lamb's-wool-head beaters — Used with the 
Gretsch Dance Drum singly or in pairs. Order 
#5250 at $2.50 each, postage extra. 


Originally designed for MARY WIGMAN = The choice of leading artists and foremost schools 


1161 Broad Street, Newark 5, N. J. 


GRETSCH ithe Fred. Gretsch Mfg. Co., 60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 


Ballet Ethnic 
MARGARET CRASKE TOM TWO ARROWS 
ALFREDO CORVINO BRUCE McCLURE 

Modern JOSEFINA GARCIA 

*MYRA KINCH CAROLA GOYA 


ISA PARTSCH Matteo 


will be given to graduate students. 


JACOB’S PILLOW DANCE FESTIVAL, INC. 


Announces the summer courses for the University of the Dance 


SILVER JUBILEE SEASON—1957 
Courses starting July First, 1957 3 weeks, 6 weeks or 9 weeks. 


College credits on both graduate and undergraduate levels by ar- 
rangement with Springfield College. 


First unit of new dormitory will be ready for occupancy and priority 


Send for 1957 Catalog 
Write to: TED SHAWN, Director 


Fundamentals 
TED SHAWN 
ance Notations 
ANN HUTCHINSON 
Audio & Visual Aid 
CAROL LYNN 


Stagecraft 
JOHN CHRISTIAN 
Dance Composition 

MANUEL GALEA 
and others 


BOX 87, LEE, MASS. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 
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NATIONAL SECTION FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN’S SPORTS 
(formerly National Section on Women’s Athletics) 


Editor, MAURA CONLISK 
304 State Office Building, Springfield, III. 


New Basketball Court Markings 
If you are planning to have your gym- 
nasium floors done over this summer, or 
if you are lucky enough to have a new 
gymnasium being built, you will be in- 
terested to know that the official court 
markings for the girls and women’s 
game will be different in two respects 
for the 1957-58 rules. The free throw 
lane is to be 12 feet wide. The wording 
of the rule covering this—Rule 1, Sec- 
tion 1, page 123 of the 1956-57 Basket- 
ball Guide—will be revised to read: 

‘«The free-throw lane shall be marked 
at each end of the court perpendicular to 
the end lines. These lines shall be two 
inches wide. The outside edges of these 
lines are six feet on either side of the 
middle points of the end lines. These 
perpendicular lines shall terminate at the 
free-throw circle. The free-throw circle has 
a radius of six feet outside measurement, 
the center of which is the mid-point on the 
free-throw line. The line marking this 
circle should be completed across the free- 
throw lane using a broken line as it crosses 
the free throw lane. 

The other change in floor marking con- 
cerns the narrow line three feet inside the 
boundary lines. This line should be a 
broken line.’’ 

Those who need an advance copy of 
this diagram to give to the contractor or 
painter, may send a_ self-addressed 
stamped envelope to Basketball Court 
Marking, NSGWS, 1201-16th St., 
N.W., Wash. 6, D. C., and it will be 
sent free of charge. 


NSGWS Division Plans 


A special committee on Division struec- 
ture and National Convention Plans ap- 
pointed by Chairman Mabel Locke met 
in Alexandria, Va., in February. Mem- 
bers of the Committee were Jane Mott, . 
Smith College; Elsa Schneider, U. 8. 
Office of Edueation; Jean Hodgkins, U. 
of California, Santa Barbara College; 
Patricia Paterson, Hamline U.; Grace 
Fox, Florida State U.; Marion Purbeck, 
Hackensack (N.J.) H. S8.; Ruth Aber- 
nathy, UCLA; and Thelma Bishop, 
Michigan State U., chairman. Mabel 
Locke, U. of Idaho, chairman of 
NSGWS, and Rachel Bryant, AAHPER 
consultant, were ex-officio members. 
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The report of this committee was pre- 
sented to the NSGWS Executive Com- 
mittee at its meeting in New York on 
April 12 and was mailed to all NSGWS 
Legislative Board members. While plan- 
ning for the Kansas City Convention 
was started immediately, the full report 
on the proposed division structure will 
be considered by ‘the Legislative Board 
at its meeting next December. 


Joint Committee, NSGWS— 
NAPECW 


A meeting of a Joint Committee of 
NSGWS and NAPECW to study the 
possibility of a jointly sponsored Na- 
tional Conference on “Our Changing So- 
ciety and Implications for Program 
Planning” met in Wash. D. C., Mar. 
21-23. Representatives of NAPECW 
were: Madge Phillips, Grinnell College; 
Wallace Wesley, American Medical 
Assn; Dorothy Deach, U. of Maryland, 
and Ruth Abernathy, UCLA. NSGWS 
representatives were Josephine Fiske, 
Goucher College; Katherine Foland, 
Hood College; Dorothy Mohr, U. of 
Maryland; Rachel Bryant, AAHPER; 
and Elsa Schneider, U.S. Office of Edu- 
eation, chairman. 

The expenses for the meeting were 
financed by the Athletic Institute. In- 
formation about the committee report 
will be carried in the September Jour- 
NAL. 


NSGWS Elections 


NSGWS elections have been carried 
on by mail and at District Conventions, 
but results are not available in time to 
get them in this issue of the JouRNAL. 
Watch for this news in the September 
issue. 


California (South) Reports 


California South has had many clinics 
and meetings. At the fall meeting, June 
McCann, Lois Messler, Marguerite Clif- 
ton, Elizabeth Green, and Dorothy 
Deatherage discussed NSGWS on the 
national, district, and state levels. This 
same group represented at a swap shop 
of “NSGWS in Action” at the Southern 
District Conference two months later. 

Since early fall over nine clinics on 
volleyball, hockey, modern dance, bad- 


minton, basketball, stunts-tumbling, and 
softball have been held in this area. 

The activities of the year ended with 
a tremendous NSGWS program of meet- 
ings, clinics, ete., at the Southwest Dis- 
trict AAHPER-CAHPER Joint Con- 
vention in Long Beach. This program 
was highlighted by a special Girls and 
Women’s Sports luncheon with Rosalind 
Cassidy as guest speaker. 


NSGWS Guide Covers 


NSGWS Guide covers have been ap- 
proximately the same for the past 20 
years. A committee, with Olive Krog- 
man as chairman, has been appointed 
by NSGWS Chairman Mabel Locke at 
the request of the Legislative Board to 
study whether there should be a new 
cover layout designed. One present 
criticism is that the covers carry too 
much copy. In any contemplated change 
of the cover, the trademark panel «of 
sports figures will be retained. If you 
have suggestions, send them to Olive 
Krogman, Burlington Publie Schools, 
Burlington, Vt. * 


Watch for these 
NSGWS PUBLICATIONS 
Ready in July 
Aquatics Guide, 1957-59 75¢ 
Winter Sports and Outing Activities 


75¢ 
Ready in August 
Basketball Guide (including rules), 
75¢ 
Basketball Rules (reprint) 1957-58. 25¢ 
Volleyball Guide, 1957-59. 75¢ 


Recreational Games and Sports. 75¢ 


In Preparation for 1957-58 


Special Events in Sports for Girls and 
Women 


Selected Tennis-Badminton Articles 
Girls Sports Organizations 
Co-educational Sports 

History and Functions of NSGWS 


Order from: 
NSGWS, 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Wash. 6, D.C. 


The physical education film 
THEY GROW UP 
SO FAST 


is now available on a rental basis. 
Write AAHPER for information. 
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Archery 
is for 
Everyone! 


leather goods and 


Easy to learn! Provides 
healthful exercise, 
exciting competition, 
good clean fun for all age 
groups! For greatest 
enjoyment of this popular 
sport, look to BEN PEARSON 
for all your archery needs! 


No. 302... Fiber Glass Take-Down 
Bow Especially recommended for 
light tackle users. 5 ft., 20 to 40 Ibs. 


Other bows $3.50 to $49.50. Arrows... targets... 


plete line of 


Write for Free Catalog! 


PINE BLUFF + ARKANSAS 


$1295 


Retail 


AATIOnAL 
Spor Company | 


300 N. Marquette St. 


STYLE 287 
ALL-AMERICAN 


a favorite “action-loving” 
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... “Extra Pay vs Time Off” 
(Continued from page 20) 


committees, and in every other way 
on an equal basis with all other 
teachers. Again, this is an expecta- 
tion which should be made explicit- 
ly clear to all new coaches upon em- 
ployment and failure to perform in 
this manner should constitute 
grounds for dismissal before the end 
of the probationary period. 

4. Coaches (and all other teach- 
ers) should be expected to engage 
in specialized and in general pro- 
fessional activities outside of nor- 
mal school hours as a contribution to 
the profession of education, and its 
special phases with which they are 
especially concerned. Every mem- 
ber of any profession has a deep 
moral obligation to contribute to the 
development and improvement of 
that profession. Unfortunately, 
many coaches and other teachers 
have ignored this responsibility com- 
pletely. It should be made part of 
the job under the plan outlined, and 
should be performed satisfactorily 
or else! 


STEPS IN THE PLAN 

In summary, a suggested ap- 
proach to the problem of ‘‘extra pay 
versus time off’’ would include these 
steps: 1. agreement that we attack 
this problem from the basic assump- 
tion that we want maximum ‘‘im- 
provement of instructon’’ for our 
boys and girls; 2. definition and as- 
signment of a ‘‘normal daily teach- 
ing load’’ for all teachers, coaches, 
band leaders, ete.; 3. upgrading of 
salary schedules and abolishing of 
all extra pay so that teachers are 
paid, on the basis of training and 
experience, a salary that is really 
commensurate with the tremendous 
influence good teachers exert on our 
youth; and 4. requiring coaches and 
all other teachers under such a plan 
to perform and produce effectively 
as directors of learning, as counsel- 
ors arid guidance workers, as media- 
tors of the culture, and as effective 
members of the school community 
and of the profession of education.1* 


1Lucien B. Kinney, Measure of a Good 
Teacher, Monograph, Stanford University, 
Stanford, Calif., 1952, 28 pp. 
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ABSTRACTS FROM RESEARCH QUARTERLY—March 1957 


These abstracts are authors’ summaries of articles appearing in the RESEARCH 
QUARTERLY, published in March, May, October, and December by AAHPER for 
all professional and student professional members. 


Davies, Evetyn A., Relationship Between 
Selected Postural Divergencies and Motor 
Ability. 

One hundred women students major- 
ing in elementary education at the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles 
were given the Scott Motor Ability Bat- 
tery of tests. They were also given a 
su’viective postural screening by three 
experts in this area. Most of the items 
included in the posture screening were 
judged while the student was in move- 
ment, walking or bending forward or 
sideward. Correlations were computed 
between selected postural divergencies 
found in subjects and their motor 
ability, using the mean of the divergen- 
cies marked by three expert judges and 
the subject’s motor ability. The result 
of these correlations indicated that very 
little if any relationship exists between 
postural divergencies and motor ability 
for the subjects in this study. 


Estep, Dororuy P., Relationship of Static 
Equilibrium to Ability in Motor Activities. 


The purpose of this study was to in- 
vestigate the relationship between static 
equilibrium and ability in gross motor 
activities. Static equilibrium was meas- 
ured by the Miles ataxiameter. The sub- 
jects were selected on the bases of sub- 
jective ratings in motor ability in sport 
and rhythm, and “A” and “C” team 
skill classifications in the after-school 
sports program. The findings of this in- 
vestigation support the hypothesis that 
there is a positive relationship between 
static equilibrium and ability in gross 
motor activities. The relationship was 
statistically significant at the 1 per cent 
and 5 per cent levels of confidence. 


KircHNER, GLENN AND Don GLINEs, 
Comparative Analysis of Eugene, Oregon, 
Elementary School Children Using the Kraus- 
Weber Test of Minimum Muscular Fitness. 


In this study, 1,195 elementary school 
children were tested with the Kraus- 
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Weber test of Minimum Muscular Fit- 
ness and compared with other geo- 
graphical surveys. The Eugene group 
yielded a 38.1 per cent test failure. 
They were, by sex and age, superior 
to those in other published American 
studies. At no time, however, did any 
American sample score lower than the 
European youth. Of the 455 Eugene chil- 
dren who failed the Test, 78.7 per cent 
failed only one item. The flexibility item 
not only accounted for the greatest 
number of these failures, but at every 
age level caused the girls to appear more 
“museularly fit” than the boys. 


Maruews, Donatp K., anp Ropert 
Kruse, Effects of Isometric and Isotonic 
Exercises on Elbow Flexor Muscle Groups. 


The purpose of this investigation was 
to study the effects of isometric type ex- 
ercises. One hundred and twenty Spring- 
field College male students were tested, 
half exercising isometrically and the 
other half isotonically. The 60 subjects 
in the Isotonie Unit exercised to exhaus- 
tion on the Kelso-Hellebrandt ergo- 
meter with a weight load equal to 3/16 
of their maximum strength. The subjects 
in the Isometric Unit exercised by exert- 
ing maximum effort in three consecu- 
tive six-second pulls on a strap. The two 
exercise units were divided into four 
groups, each containing 15 subjects. 
The respective groups exercised two, 
three, four, and five times a week over 
a period of four weeks. 

The following results were obtained: 
1. No common regression line was found 
in the eight groups, indicating the 
strength changes were peculiar to the 
individual, regardless of exercise fre- 
quency; 2. The isometric type exercise 
caused a greater number of subjects 
to significantly gain in strength; and 
3. The five-day-a-week exercise program 
was most beneficial in terms of strength 
gains. 


Ernest D., Jr., Effects of Cold 
Showers on Circulation of Conditioned and 
Non-Conditioned Men. 


One group of nine well-conditioned 
athletes and one group of nine non-con- 
ditioned students, aged 19-25, were 
tested as to the effects of cold showers 
on the blood pressure and pulse rate 
measurements before and following ex- 
ercise. The exercise consisted of three 
consecutive one-minute step tests at the 
rate of 30 steps per minute. 

There were differences between the 
groups in that the conditioned men re- 
covered faster from the exercise regard- 
less of showers. 

The cold showers affected the condi- 
tioned group more than the non-condi- 
tioned with respect to recovery pulse 
rates and systolic blood pressures. The 
diastolic blood pressures were not af- 
fected by showers. 


Micuakt, Ernest D., JR., Stress Adapta- 
tion Through Exercise. 


This article presents research studies 
concerning the effects of exercise upon 
the adrenal glands and the autonomic 
nervous system. The evidence supports 
the theory that repeated exercise “con- 
ditions” the stress adaptation mecha- 
nism. The ability to adjust to stress is 
helped through an increased sensitivity 
of the adrenal glands and less adjust- 
ment necessary because of a more effi- 
cient mechanism resulting from an ex- 
ercise program. 


Pacueco, Berry <A., Improvement in 
Jumping Performance Due to Preliminary 
Exercise. 

Ten experienced subjects each made 
90 or more vertical jumps preceded by 
isometric stretching exercises, isotonic 
work (running in place), or a combina- 
tion (knee bends). Compared with con- 
trol conditions (no preliminary exer- 
cise), performance was improved for 
each individual and by each of the three 
exercises. The average gains showed 
high statistical significance. In a second 
experiment, 50 young men each made 
10 jumps. Psychological control was 
secured by disguising the purpose of 
the tests. Warm-up exercises again im- 
proved performance to a significant ex- 
tent. The observed gains averaged 2.9 
to 7.3 per cent. The Henry jump-testing 
apparatus gave reproducible results 
when compared with earlier studies and 
revealed reliable individual differences 
in jumping ability (r=.975). 


Sruts, Frank D., Prediction of Perform- 
ances on Physical Fitness Tests by Means of 
Somatotype Ratings. 


Scores on three fitness tests were pre- 
dicted for various body types using the 
body components endomorphy, meso- 
morphy, and ectomorphy as independ- 
ent variables. 


(Concluded on page 60) 
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by B. E. PHILLIPS 
Editor, Recreational Therapy Section 
4816 Rodman St., N.W., Washington 16, D. C. 


CAHR Registration 


In November 1953, two representa- 
tives each of the AAHPER Recreational 
Therapy Section, the American Recrea- 
tion Society Hospital Section, and the 
National Association of Recreational 
Therapists, met at the NEA offices in 
Washington, D. C., to form the Council 
for the Advancement of Hospital Reere- 
ation. The Council’s first stated objec- 
tive was to raise standards for person- 
nel employed to conduct recreation for 
the ill and handicapped. 

Since then, members of the Council 
and others have worked diligently to de- 
velop personnel standards and a system 
of voluntary registration for those quali- 
fied under the standards, all of which 
were eventually approved unanimously 
by the three professional groups. 

Voluntary registration as Hospital 
Recreation Director, Leader, or Aide be- 


came a reality at the CAHR meeting’ 


in Chicago, March 18, when its Board 
of Registration acted upon 48 of the 
133 applications for registration re- 
ceived during the preceding two months. 
Time did not allow for the processing of 
the remainder of the applications which, 
with others received later, were consid- 
ered at the next meeting of the Board, 
April 26 in Washington, D. C. 

Since applications are acted upon in 
the order received, it is important for 
interested personnel to submit their ap- 
plications at the earliest possible date. 
Applications are made and reports of 
Board action on them are received 
through the applicant’s own professional 
group. The registration fee is $10 and 
transcripts forwarded with applications 
are returned. Those approved receive 
certificates and identification cards. 


First VA Affiliation Approved 


Authorization has been granted the 
Veterans Administration hospital at 
Palo Alto, Calif., for affiliation with the 
Recreation Department of San Jose 
State College, to provide opportunities 
for the training of students for Hospital 
Recreation. The affiliation was approved 
following a visit to the San Jose campus 
in March by B. E. Phillips, representing 
the VA, and Charles K. Brightbill, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, and Harlan G. Met- 
ealf, State University of New York, 
Cortland, serving as professional con- 
sultants to the VA. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Since the publication ot standards 
governing the conduct of the VA’s Stu- 
dent Affiliate Recreation Trainee Pro- 
gram (see “Standards for the VA Ree- 
reation Trainee,” in this JourNnAL, Dee. 
1956, p. 31), the following affiliations 
have received provisional approval, 
pending similar visits to their campuses: 
VA Hospital, Minneapolis, with the Di- 
vision of Recreation Leadership, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota; and VA Center, 
Bath, N. Y., with the Recreation Educa- 
tion Department, State University of 
New York, Cortland. 

It is the VA’s purpose, through this 
program, to alleviate the shortage of 
professionally trained hospital recrea- 
tion personnel; to improve the pre-serv- 
ice education of such personnel; to aug- 
ment station recreation staffs with un- 
compensated service of a high level of 
accomplishment; and to stimulate sta- 
tion recreation staff development and 
professional advancement. 


Hospital Recreation Study 


The co-operative study of recreation 
in hospitals being co-ordinated through 
the NRA (reported in this column last 
October) is progressing well. Beatrice 
Hill, co-ordinator for the study, states 
that there has been good response to 
the questionnaire on the status of recre- 
ation, distributed in January to approxi- 
mately 6,500 hospitals; data received 
are now being tabulated. 

A second questionnaire, on the educa- 
tion and experience of individual work- 
ers, has been developed. A third step, 
pertaining to the curriculum content for 
the preparation of hospital recreation 
personnel, is in the final planning stage. 

This study should be a material con- 
tribution to our profession. Its support 
should be encouraged. 


Columbia University Work 
Conference 


Columbia University has announced 
two workshops in Recreation in Reha- 
bilitation, to be held at Teachers College 
June 3-14 and/or June 17-28. Morning 
sessions will be conducted at the Col- 
lege; part of each day will be devoted 
to field visits. The fee, without credit, 
is $60; those qualified for and desiring 
eredit, may register for one to four 
credits. For details, write Josephine L. 
Rathbone, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York 27. * 


STAFF RECREATIONAL THERAPIST 
al. 

for 265-bed psychiatric hospital, suburban Bos- 

ton. Plan, organize and supervise non-competa- 

tive games and social activities. 5-day, 40-hr. 


week. 
Salary $3100 and up. Living accommodations 
available. 
Apply: Vera Kilstein, Personnel Director 
McLean Hospital, Waverley, Mass. 
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WE 


IT 


Let others share your good ideas on games and equipment. 
Send your How We Do It to the Editor. 


DEFENDER GOLF 


by ANTHONY E. ORLANDO 
New York City College 


A GOOD WAY to pep up golf matches 
is to vary the method of play from time 
to time. In addition to match play and 
medal play there are such possibilities 
as greenies, skins, Nassau, and “point” 
games of one sort or another. Defender 
is a “point” type of contest that is not 
too well known at the present time. It 
will grow in popularity as more people 
learn about it. 

The game gets its name from the fact 
that each of the players in a threesome 
or foursome attempts single-handed to 
outscore all of the others on certain 
holes. For best results it should be 
played by threesomes, since each player 
will get an equal number of opportuni- 
ties to act as defender during the course 
of the game. However, it can also be 
played by foursomes for 16 holes, with 
special arrangements made for scoring 
the last two holes. 

To start the game, the players toss 
a coin to decide who will defend on the 
various holes. The usual procedure is 
to have the players take turns at de- 
fending with each’ new hole. Thus, for 
a threesome, the same player will de- 
fend every third hole. One player will 
defend on holes 1, 4, 7, 10, 13, and 16; 
another will defend on holes 2, 5, 8, 11, 
14, and 17; and the third player will be 
the defender on holes 3, 6, 9, 12, 15, 
and 18. 

The idea of the game is for the de- 
fender to try to beat the best score of 
the other players on the particular hole 
he is defending. If he succeeds in play- 
ing the hole in less strokes than either 
of the other players, he has defended 
successfully and scores one point; if he 
equals the best score of the other play- 
ers, he scores one-half point; if all three 
players score the same on the hole, there 
is no seore for that hole; if the defen- 
der fails to outsecore either or both of 
the other players, he loses one point and 
has it deducted from his score. Thus, 
only the defenders’ point score is added 
to or reduced, depending on the outcome 
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of the hole. The player with the great- 
est number of points at the end of 18 
holes is declared the winner. 

If a foursome plays the game, the 
procedure described may be used for the 
first 16 holes. Each player defends four 
times. For the last two holes, some 
changes will have to be made. One sug- 
gestion is to have the player who is in 
the lead at the end of 16 holes act as 
defender for the last twoeholes. The 
value of the points for these holes may 
be doubled to serve as a double or noth- 
ing showdown. 

Another possibility is to total the 
medal scores for the first 16 holes and 
to handicap each player for the last two 
holes on the basis of his average score 
up to this point. Low score and ties 
for low score on the 17th and 18th holes 
ean be credited with one point. 


PARALLEL BAR SAFETY MAT 


by JAMES J. VITTI 


Sacramento State College 


FOR MANY YEARS in the teaching of 
skills on the parallel bars, the writer has 
been aware of the fear in the mind of 
the participant when performing on this 
piece of apparatus. This feeling holds 
true particularly when executing such 
skills as the shoulder stand, shoulder 
roll, figure eight, and hand stands. The 
student attempting one of these skills is 
almost always afraid of the possibility 
of falling through the bars to the floor. 


Safety mat in use on parallel bars. 


Even though we have a safety mat 
especially made to fit the floor area 
which lies between the parallel bars, as 
well as spotters to assist with the skills, 
there still remains that element of fear. 
More advanced performers do not wor- 
ry much about falling through; the safe- 
ty mat is primarily devised with the 
beginning tumbling and apparatus stu- 
dent in mind. In view of this, we de- 
vised a canvas safety catch for the pur- 
pose of eliminating the fear of slipping 
through, and falling to the floor. 

In order to determine approximately 
where the canvas should be hung on the 
parallel bar proper, we measured the 
length and width of the area between 
the bars, at a point half-way down be- 
tween the top of the parallel bars and 
the floor. A regular piece of white can- 
vas was cut to fit into the area between 
the bars and a little sag was allowed in 
order to alleviate some of the shock in 
falling. A loophole was sewn on each 
side of the canvas so that a % inch piece 
of sash cord could be put through it. 
This rope is looped at each end, and 
fastened to a hook attached to the out- 
side of each of the four legs of the 
parallel bars. 

The loops are made by putting wire 
through and around the rope which 
makes it strong enough to eatch the 
weight of a 200-pound person slipping 
through the bars. We have found that 
a person falling to the canvas need not 
worry about skin burns, if there is some 
sag to the canvas when it is held up by 
its four hooks. 

One side of the safety catch can be 
dropped during the performance of 
drop-through skills, skin-the-cat, and 
full extensions. If the hooks are prop- 
erly placed on the legs of the parallel 
bars, the safety device is well out of the 
way, or it can be taken off completely. 
Our experience is that if the canvas is 
taken off completely and laid aside, it 
becomes a safety hazard because stu- 
dents will be stepping on it, and kicking 
it around. It is best left suspended on 
one side. 


RECORD CARRYING CASE 


by RUTH WEYTHMAN 
Western Washington College of Education 


TO MAKE a earrying case for 10-inch 
records, use an 11-inch square of mason- 
ite board one-eighth inch thick. On the 
rough side of the board, center a heavy 
paper record holder and glue the holder 
to the masonite. Place glue about one 
inch from the edge of the holder to allow 
for “give” in putting in records, but 
glue securely along top edge. Carriers 
ean be made for different size records 
by adjusting size of board and paper 
holder. 

We have found this device safeguards 
the records when students carry them 
with their books. * 
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LLOYD MESSERSMITH 
Chm., Audio-Visual Materials Committee 
Southern Methodist University 
Dallas, Texas 


IT’S PLAY PERIOD ON TV 


An Experiment in 
Educational Television 


by RUTH WHITE FINK 


Director, Physical Education for Women 
University of North Carolina 


PLAY PERIOD is a weekly telecast 
dealing with public school physical edu- 
eation activities, and originating at Sta- 
tion WUNC-TV in Chapel Hill, N. C., 
one of the three stations of the educa- 
tional television “network” of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. 

Our telecasting in the field of physical 
education started in the spring of 1955, 
when a 10-minute segment on a weekly 
School of Education program, The 
Younger Set, was devoted to demonstra- 
tions of recreational activities for stu- 
dents of high school age. Then, during 
the summer, a 12-week series of two 15- 
minute telecasts per week, called Family 
Playtime, presented demonstrations of 
backyard and vacation recreational ac- 
tivities for family groups. Included 
were such varied features as sidewalk 
and driveway games, family camping, a 
fishing clinic (fly, bait-casting, and spin- 
ning), lawn bowls, backyard versions of 
golf and tennis, hiking and picnic games, 
activities in day camps, ete. 


Our Play Period Series 


In the series, Play Period, our hope 
has been that the viewing public—pupils 
and teachers in the public schools—will 
make use of the physical education ac- 
tivities which they see to supplement 
their own school programs. For this 
reason, an attempt was made to include 
activities which are not described in the 
North Carolina Physical Education 
Bulletin. 

Our studio “cast” for Play Period has 
been composed principally of seventh 
and eighth grade students from local 
publie schools, and the major emphasis 
has been placed on activities suitable for 
those grades. 
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In programming a series of this type, 
one naturally finds certain limitations 
and problems which are more evident in 
programs devoted to such fields as art, 
music, or science. One of the gravest of 
these problems is in the matter of space 
in the television studio. A floor area of 
about 15 by 30 feet can be cleared of 
other “props,” but overhead clearance 
is limited to about 12 feet, even with 
one row of lights retracted. 

Another difficulty is that of filming 
rapidly moving players, flight of balls, 
and other fast action. When television 
programs are produced “live,” there can 
be no slowing up of the action as in the 
slow-motion film. 


Ideas for Adapting Activities 

Establishment of boundary lines with- 
out using permanent floor markings of- 
fers a problem, as does the anchoring 
of net standards, poles, and other play 
facilities commonly used in physical 
education classes. However, there are 
ways of adapting space, equipment, and 
playing regulations while preserving the 
spirit of the game, sport, or dance. To 
enumerate some of our “findings” which 
may be of assistance to others working 
in educational television, we suggest the 
following : 

(a) Use enough performers to preserve 
the spirit of the activity being televised, 
but do not crowd the space with people. 
Remember that one or two cameras ecan- 
not show a whole game at once. Think of 
the limited action visible at such profes- 
sionally televised events as the Sugar Bowl 
game or the World Series. 

(b) Instruct the camera ‘‘erew’’ as to 
the details which are important for tele- 
vising if the program is to be educational 
in its purpose. Close-ups of foot position, 
hands, striking implements, and body mo- 
tion are more valuable educationally than 
is the flight of a ball or the scoring of a 
goal! Where highly co-ordinated skills are 
being demonstrated, repeat the perform- 
ance of the skill several times for the 
viewers. 

Occasionally, our seventh and eighth 
grade performers become so engrossed in 
the playing of the game itself that their 
action is difficult to follow by the cameras. 
However, a reminder that the purpose of 
the program is to assist other students in 
learning the activity, usually is sufficient 
to cause them to slow down and co-ordi- 
nate the performance. 

(ec) Mark temporary boundary lines with 
wet chalk, water paint, masking tape, or 
adhesive tape. 

(d) Use sand bags to anchor net stand- 
ards and other top-heavy equipment. 

(e) Suggest that players use resin on 
their shoes to minimize the danger of 
slipping or falling before the cameras. Our 
studio floor is of concrete, and slipping is 
frequent. 

(f) Lower the nets for such games as 
badminton, aerial darts, and deck tennis, 
and volleyball, so as to keep shuttlecocks, 


Buy or Rent 


THEY GROW UP 
SO FAST 


27 min., sound, color 


film on physical education 


Write AAHPER 


for information 


balls, ete. out of range of overhead lights. 
The camera does not show the actual 
height of the net. 

(g) Have a studio ladder available for 
quick recovery of any playing objects 
which may become lodged in overhead sup- 
ports or lights. It may become necessary 
for the narrator-teacher to ‘‘take the 
stage’’ for a few minutes of impromptu 
talking while such recovery is made. 

(h) If you want the experience to be 
truly educational, do not use a carefully 
prepared script. Instead, allow for ques- 
tions and discussions from your studio 
group, take time for correction of faults, 
and make spontaneous additions or dele- 
tions from your planned program, if the 
situation so demands. But, by all means, 
learn to watch for ‘‘time cues’’ from your 
floor manager, so that you ean finish your 
program on time. Be prepared to ‘‘ad 
lib’? about game strategy, foreign varia- 
tions of games, history of the activity, ete. 
to fill in difficult gaps which may arise. 

(i) Remembering that every minute of 
30-minute telecast is valuable—and costly 
—plan in advance for needed equipment 
and facilities, including ‘‘spares’’ in case 
a ball or other object cannot be retrieved 
quickly. In addition, work out transitions 
from one part of the program to another, 
so that no extraneous motion is necessary 
before the cameras, and precious time is 
not consumed in getting the group ready. 
On the other hand, since your audience de- 
pends largely on visual effects, exagger- 
ated or repeated motions are sometimes 
important presentations. Use blackboard 
diagrams, magnetic sportboards, charts, 
and other visual devices for presenting 
player and court diagrams, terminology, 
and game strategy. Although all of our 
telecasts have been ‘‘live’’ ones, it is al- 
ways possible to use film clips for special 
demonstration purposes. 

(j) Programs of the type described here 
are valuable public relations procedures, 
especially for acquainting parents with 
the physical education program. For that 
reason, we selected over 100 boys and girls 
to take part in some portion of the series, 
even though it would have been easier to 
concentrate on a smaller group. However, 
if the purpose of the in-school telecast is 
to be met, the studio ‘‘cast’’ should pos- 
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sess minimum skills for demonstration 
purposes. 

(k) The use of homemade equipment 
and facilities, wherever pertinent, suggests 
their possible use in schools with limited 
facilities and funds. 

(1) A few minutes devoted to a discus- 
sion of history and background of games, 
sports, and dance, and to playing adapta- 
tions, safety skills, and other concomitant 
learnings can add immeasurably to the 
educational value of the actual demonstra- 
tion itself. 


Program Suggestions 

What types of programs can be tele- 
vised successfully in the field of physical 
education? Actually, there are no limits 
except those imposed by space and time, 
and by adherence to the belief that the 
program is to be truly educational. Dur- 
ing the series Play Period we have pro- 
duced programs dealing with the follow- 
ing areas of physical education, and we 
believe that similar programming can 
be done in any television studio. 

(a) Relay, tag and other group games 
of low organization; (b) simple individual 
and partner stunts; (c) racket games, such 
as aerial darts, paddle tennis, badminton, 
and adaptations of racket games such as 
pateka, slab badminton, tamburelli; (d) 
folk, square, and social dance; (e) quiet 
games for classroom and party use; (f) 
co-recreational volleyball; (g) archery, 


(h) foreign games; (i) hop seotch (for-: 


eign variations); (j) rope jumping; (k) 
everyday body mechanics; (1) nature and 
hiking games; (m) sports quiz on history, 
origins, championships in sports, ete. 


Future Opportunities 

We look forward to more opportuni- 
ties for experimenting with educational 
television in the coming year and agree 
with a group of school superintendents, 
who met in Ann Arbor, Michigan, with 
representatives of the Educational Tele- 
vision and Radio Center to consider the 
possibilities of in-school telecasting, in 
their statement that “while television 
will not replace the teacher, it can help 
to increase teacher effectiveness. Excel- 
lent teachers can be brought to the class- 
room through TV and thus serve to es- 
tablish standards of teaching and to 
stimulate efforts of colleagues to im- 
prove their teaching.””! 


FILMS 
Health Education 

HEALTH AND SAFETY FOR YOU SERIES. 
16 mm, sd., correlated with the high 
school text Health and Safety for You. 
The Heart—How It Works, 11 min., $65; 
Community Health and You, 10 min., $60; 
Parents Are People Too, 15 min., $90; 
Sneezes and Sniffles, 10 min., $60; Your 
Body During Adolescence, 10 min., $60. 
Text-Film Dept., MeGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36. 


1As quoted from the New York Times, 
April 22, 1956. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


AMERICA’S OLDEST AND LARGEST IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


a FENCING EQUIPMENT 


For 2 or 200, fencing belongs in your program. Requiring 
a minimum of space and simple, inexpensive equipment, 
it is the perfect activity for both men and women. We 
manufacture and design the best and least expensive 
weapons and accessories for beginners and experts. 
Texts, free consultation and equipment plans available. 


A FENCING? 
PROGRAM- 


We are experts in set- 
ting up and assisting 
schools, organizations 
and clubs to conduct 
fencing activities and 
to cooperate with other 
recreational and com- 
petitive fencing organi- 
zations. 


Write Dept. J for 
FREECATALOG @ 


@ 30 EAST 10th STREET, N.Y.3, N.Y.» GRamercy 570@ @ 


program with the 


STERLING NYLON GOLF NET 


@ Unaffected by weather, it can be erected easily indoors or out. : i! 
@ Ideal for teaching youngsters the only sport that is universally enjoyed (pe 


in later life. 


@ A complete range of net sizes is available to cover the needs of any 


college, high or prep school. 


Add America’s fastest growing sport to your recreational 


@ Pupils may practice a full swing with every club in the bag. Balls stop f 


noiselessly in the net. 


For literature, write to: i 


NET MANUFACTURERS 


STERLING NET & TWINE CO. 


164 Belmont Ave., Belleville 7, N. J. 


HEALTH EDUCATION SERIES. 16 mm, sd., 
correlated with the high school text 
Healthful Living. Body Care and Groom- 
ing, 17 min., $100; The Nose, Throat, and 
Ears, 11 min., $65; The Body Fights Bac- 
teria, 17 min., $95; Human Reproduction, 
21 min., $130; Emotional Health, 20 min., 
$120; Common Heart Disorders and Their 
Causes, 17 min., $100; Endocrine Glands— 
How They Affect You, 15 min., $95. Follow- 
up filmstrips for each film $4.25. Me- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Text-Film Dept., 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 36. 

HEALTH CAREERS. 16 mm, b&w, sd., 1314 
min., $25. Produced by Wilding Pic- 
tures. Order from Health Careers Film 
Service, 13 E. 37th St., New York 16. 


Recreation 
ADVENTURES IN MODERN LEATHERCRAFT. 
16 mm, sd., color, 1344 min. Free to 


‘schools and civic groups. Tandy Leather 


Co., P. O. Box 791, Fort Worth, Tex. 


General Interest 
CHILDREN LEARNING BY EXPERIENCE. 
16 mm, 30 min., sound, b&w, $125. 
Produced by the British Ministry of 
Education. Available from United World 
Films, Ine., 1445 Park Ave., N. Y. 29. 


CHILDREN GROWING UP WITH OTHER 
PEOPLE. 16 mm, 22 min., sound, b&w, 
$95. Produced by the British Ministry 
of Edueation. Available from United 
World Films, Ine. 1445 Park Ave., 
New York 29. 

A PLACE TO LIVE. 16 mm, 24 min., sd., 
b&w, free loan. Cincinnati 15: Wm. 8. 
Merrell Co., Geriatric Film Library. A 
documentary on care for the aged. 
PROUD YEARS. 16 mm., 28 min., sd., 
b&w, sale $125, rental $7. Ctr. for Mass 
Communication, 1125 Amsterdam Ave., 
New York 25. Problems of old age. 


CATALOGS 


EDUCATIONAL TAPE CATALOG. Magnetic 
Tape Duplicators, 6767 Sunset Boule- 
vard, Hollywood 28, Calif. Lists 880 
tapes in 37 categories of education re- 
cordings of the Los Angeles county 
school system now available nationally. 
20 pp. Mimeo, 20c. 

APPROVED FILMS AND FILMSTRIPS ON 
FOOD AND NUTRITION, 1954-56. 16 pp. 
Food and Nutrition Film Evaluation 
Committee, Community Council of 
Greater New York, Inc., 44 E. 23rd St., 
New York 10. * 
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Evaluating Progress .. . 
(Continued from page 22 

Teaching falls short unless new 
knowledge and understandings are 
integrated into experience, so that 
they may be applied in resolving fu- 
ture problems. Facts alone do not 
make the learned man. The man 
with a storehouse of facts who has 
not placed these facts in some useful 
framework of theory or principles is 
a very shallow man indeed. The 
question is still as Robert Lynd so 
effectively raised it: ‘‘Knowledge 
for what ?°’’ 

Through analysis of the experi- 
ence of making health-related deci- 
sions, the student stands to acquire 
new insights or develop new princi- 
ples for future use. The critical 
questions here are: What opportuni- 
ties are provided students to relate 
their new knowledge to themselves? 
How adequate are the means pro- 
vided for integrating their health 
experiences and developing guide- 
lines? 

The integration of experience in- 
to new patterns of thought and be- 
havior is one of the most important 
phases of the learning process. So 
great a task is it that it cannot be 
done adequately by a single profes- 
sor. Rather, it requires all the re- 
sources available to him in the way 
of others who are equally concerned 
with the total education of the stu- 
dent. It requires the assistance of 
all who are close to the student while 
he struggles to resolve his frustra- 
tions and to find meaningful solu- 
tions to his problems. 

College deans and administrators 
are keys to success in achieving this 
objective. To what extent is this ob- 
jective of concern to them? What 
importance do they place on the 
health education of the total stu- 
dent? What resources do they iden- 
tify as useful in this area? What 
kinds of support do they provide ? 


HELPFUL COLLEGE GROUPS 

I would guess there are at least 
three groups within the college com- 
munity at present engaged in help- 
ing students to make meaning out 


3Ropert LyNnp, Knowledge 
for What? The Place of Social Science 
in American Culture, Princeton University 
Press, 1939. 
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of their experiences. These three 
groups are extra arms in the health 
education of the student. 

I am thinking here first of the 
doctors, nurses, and counselors who 
work closely with the students by 
schedule or on request to help them 
identify new problems and plan 
their actions. These are, in a sense, 
the formal gatekeepers in communi- 
cating with students. 

Next, there are the informal gate- 
keepers — those the students them- 
selves identify as useful resources, 
those they go to for suggestions or 
advice. They may not have formal 
positions within the campus _hier- 
archy. Yet, possibly by reason of 
that fact, they may be closer to the 
students in distress. We might in- 
clude here the housemothers or land- 
ladies, the coaches, the fraternity, 
sorority or club leaders, and leaders 
of other informal student groups. I 
wonder if enough attention has been 
paid to the possibility of identifying 
these informal resources and _ inte- 
grating them into the program? 

Then there are the professors and 
instructors in other disciplines who, 
like the students, may be unaware 
of the health implications of some 
of their teachings. Working with 
them may help to disclose many un- 
expected avenues of approach. To 
what extent has this resource been 
tapped ? 

Have those who teach economics 
been sensitive to the growing impor- 
tance of medical care as a factor in 
our economic growth? Have they 
recognized the extent to which health 
insurance plans now reach out into 
our society through group hospitali- 
zation organizations, through union 
and plant groups, through volun- 
tary and official agencies? Are stu- 
dents encouraged to think through 
the implications this may have for 
them and for their families ? 

In what context might students 
best learn about the social and eco- 
nomic problems of our rapidly aging 
society ? What opportunities do they 
have to evaluate the implications of 
this trend for themselves, for their 
families, for their communities ? 

Do the teachers of current affairs 
discuss the increasing importance 
of automation, and its implications 


Academic Respect? 

(Continued from page 26) 
research as a basis for such prog- 
ress. His intellect is challenged. 
Ideally, he modifies his behavior in 
accord with scientific information. 
He is more than a devotee of the cult 
of popularity and personality. He 
is likely to be the product of a 
health curriculum which is academ- 
ically respectable. 


IMPORTANT OUTCOME 

There is little doubt that health 
education on the high school level 
can meet a variety of adolescent 
needs and interests and can build 
concepts and understandings signifi- 
cant in their total education. Aca- 
demic respectability is not the only 
criterion of success, but it would 
seem an important outcome if health 
education is properly organized and 
taught. * 


for individual and family life? What 
help is given to students to prepare 
them to use wisely this increased 
leisure? 


HOW TO EVALUATE PROGRESS 

Today we seem to be in an age 
when society is placing a major val- 
ue on methods and techniques. Rath- 
er than being swept away by this 
fad for new methods and techniques 
of evaluation, may I urge you to 
explore some of the untouched possi- 
bilities of evaluating progress in 
health education within the frame- 
work of the psychological learning 
pattern of the student, represented 
by the four major questions above. 

May I return once more to Alfred 
North Whitehead, and urge you to 
consider as some of the criteria for 
evaluating progress in health edu- 
cation the very significant points 
suggested in his golden rule of edu- 
cation. 

‘<The mind is never passive; it is a per- 
petual activity, delicate, receptive, respon- 
sive to stimulus. You cannot postpone its 
life until you have sharpened it. Whatever 
interest attaches to your subject matter 
must be invoked here and now; whatever 
powers you are strengthening in the pupil, 
must be exercised here and now; whatever 
possibilities of mental life your teaching 
should impart, must be exhibited here and 
now. That is the golden rule of education, 
and a very difficult rule to follow.4’’ * 


47bid, WHITEHEAD, p. 18. 
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Dysmenorrhea (from p. 25) 
compared with 77.5 per cent in the 
Mosher group. 

The school nurses were very ¢co- 
operative in referring to the indi- 
vidual remedial physical education 
teachers the girls who had come to 
the infirmary for the relief of dys- 
menorrhea. From 1946 to 1953, 
there were 10 per cent fewer girls 
visiting the infirmaries because of 
dysmenorrhea, and this is attributed 
to participation in the exercises. 

A further study was made in an 
effort to determine the extent to 
which psychological factors are in- 
volved. From January to June of 
1953, a study was conducted in two 
Philadelphia high schools under the 
supervision of the Division of Physi- 
cal and Health Education. When 
the results of this study of 1,049 
girls were compiled by Dr. Golub, 
it proved that psychological aspects 
were not involved. To confirm these 
findings, the same study was repeat- 
ed with 1,657 girls in two other 
schools from November 1, 1953 to 


November 1, 1954. The findings . 


were practically identical with those 
previously obtained. 


DR. GOLUB’S REPORT 

The following excerpt from an ar- 
ticle in Philadelphia Medicine, Vol- 
ume 50, Number 48, July 1, 1955, 
written by Dr. Golub, will further 
prove what one intensely interested 
physician can accomplish in reduc- 
ing the incidence of dysmenorrhea 
in girls and women. 

‘*Early in 1954 an anatomical study [by 
Drs. L. J. Golub and James O. Brown] was 
initiated at the Daniel Baugh Institute of 
Anatomy of the Jefferson Medical College. 
Observations on muscle-fascia and nerve 
relationships were obtained by dissecting 
26 bodes (21 female and 5 male). This 
study revealed that the iliohypogastrie and 
ilioinguinal nerves in the female may have 
a number of different relationships to mus- 
cles and connective tissue bundles near the 
vertebral column. From some of these re- 
lationships it ean be inferred that nerve 
irritation could result from constriction 
when tension is applied to an overlying 
muscle bundle or connective tissue band. 

‘<Tt is the hope of this study to continue 
to gather more and more anatomical evi- 
dence which shall relate more logically on 
a morphological basis some of the reasons 
why dysmenorrhea pain occurs, its path- 
ways of conduction and ways and means 
of interrupting the pathways for the relief 
of this discomfort. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


** Although there are still unknown fac- 
tors in the causation of primary dysmenor- 
rhea, as a result of our study and others, 
I should like to suggest a classification on 
an anatomical, physiological, and endocrin- 
ological basis. 


**T should also like to suggest a treat- 
ment. 

‘*1. Dysmenorrheies should be referred 
to a physiotherapist or other personnel 
trained in performing the exercises cor- 
rectly, including the necessary stretching 
and pelvic tilt. 

**2. Ten to twenty percent will not be 
helped by the exercises. This group should 
be studied thoroughly in order to obtain 
a correct diagnosis. To help these people 
a dysmenorrhea clinic should be estab- 
lished. Both Dr. Weaver, director of 
health, and Mr. Mueller, director of physi- 
eal edueation, of the Philadelphia Board 
of Public Education, have offered co- 
operation. 

*«3. There might be a small number of 
dysmenorrheics who will not be helped by 
any of the above treatments. Before ma- 
jor surgery is contemplated these patients 
should be subjected to a psychiatric exami- 
nation, as there have been isolated cases 
where a resection of hypogastric plexus 
was performed and failed to relieve the 
dysmenorrheic who was later helped by 
psychiatric treatment.’’ 


WHAT TEACHERS CAN DO 

Women teachers of physical edu- 
cation are in a most strategic posi- 
tion to prevent thousands of young 
adolescents from acquiring wrong 
attitudes regarding the menstrual 
period. The teachers of junior high 
school girls must instill in those girls 
the desire to participate in a well- 
rounded physical education pro- 
gram. The posture and body me- 
chanics of the adolescent girl should 
be corrected when faulty habits are 
detected. The proper attitudes to- 
ward this function and the hygiene 
of the menstrual period should be 
emphasized in health education. - 


The teachers of individual reme- 
dial physical education have been 
instrumental in expanding the pro- 
gram of exercise for the purpose of 
decreasing the incidence of dysmen- 
orrhea in the junior high, the senior 
high, and the vocational-technical 
schools. In some schools where there 
is no remedial physical education 
program thus far, a woman teacher 
of physical education teaches the 
Billig or the Mosher exercise and 
supervises the practice periods. 

The majority of girls who prac- 
tice conscientiously show some im- 


provement after the first month and 
others have enjoyed complete relief 
after two or three months. In those 
cases where there has been continu- 
ous improvement, the number of 
practices is reduced to once a day. 
Since the causes of dysmenorrhea 
vary, not every girl will be bene- 
fited by the exercises. 

Junior high school teachers are 
in a key position to prepare young 
adolescents for the years to come. 
Senior high school teachers should 
continue the preventive program. 
When young girls understand that 
the menstrual period is a normal 
body function and that it should be 
treated as such, the number of those 
who consider themselves as ‘‘sick’’ 
during that time will be greatly 
diminished. There will be fewer 
requests to be excused from physi- 
cal education. We owe this service 
to our young girls. Let us not delay 
any longer! 
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Coast to Coast (from page 47) 


Scotia, western National Parks, and 
Mexico. First-year trainees are assigned 
to trips in the Americas as preparation 
for more extensive trips overseas. 

Prospective leaders are required to 
take the Leadership Training Course 
which will be held this year at the Na- 
tional Camp in Matamoras, Pa. The 
first session will take place from June 
9-19, and the second from June 20-29. 
The all-inclusive cost is $75.00. Leaders 
have all expenses paid plus a remunera- 
tion of $30-$100 depending upon the 
length and type of trip taken. Those 
who lead trips in subsequent years are 
given a bonus ranging from $10 extra 
for the second year to $100 extra for 
the sixth year. 

For further information write Ameri- 
ean Youth Hostels, Inc., 14 W. 8th St., 
New York 11. 


Tax Exemption For Teachers 


Rep. Cecil R. King (D-Calif.) intro- 
duced HR 4662 in February to amend 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to allow 
a deduction from gross income for cer- 
tain amounts paid by a teacher for fur- 
ther education. In the case of a tax- 
payer who is employed on the edueation- 
al staff of a public or private school 
accredited by the state, territory, or 
regional accrediting agency, there would 
be allowed as a deduction the expenses 
paid during the taxable year by such 
teacher for further education. 

This includes all expenses which are 
ineurred for tuition, books and other 
equipment, travel, and living expenses 
while away from home (to the extent 
that they exceed his normal living ex- 
penses), and which are paid by him 
during the taxable year in connection 
with his enrollment in a course or 
courses of education at an institution 
of higher education accredited by the 
state, territory, or regional accrediting 
agency. The deduction allowed would 
not exceed $600 for any taxable year. 

This bill was proposed by the NEA 
and seems to be gaining support. All 
teachers will want to keep in contact 
with their Representatives regarding its 
progress. As a first step, request a copy 
of HR 4662 and information regarding 
status on the agenda of the House Ways 
and Means Committee. 


PTA Suggests New Health 
Program 


The Board of Managers of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers 
Association has recommended that the 
PTA support a program of continuous 
health supervision of children from 
birth through their school experience, 
rather than a program of single ap- 
praisal on school entrance only. They 
recommend that the local PTA’s spon- 
sor a promotional and educational pro- 
gram that will bring children and their 
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parents into effective contact with com- 
munity health resources. 

A program of this sort has been out- 
lined in a booklet Health Supervision of 
Young Children, by a committee of the 
American Public Health Association, 
1790 Broadway, New York 17. The es- 
sential elements of the program would 
be periodic health appraisal of the child, 
preferably by his own physician and 
dentist, to give long-term continuity in- 
cluding well-recorded medical, dental, 
and developmental history; consultation 
with parents to advise on nutritional 
needs, accident prevention, health pro- 
tection, interpretation of growth stages, 
and management and prevention of be- 
havior and personality problems; and 
immunizations. 


Physical Fitness Workshop 


New York University will conduct a 
workshop in physical fitness at the NYU 
Camp on Lake Sebago in Palisades In- 
terstate Park. Outstanding national 
leaders in physical education and repre- 
sentatives of the American College of 
Sports Medicine will join the NYU 
faculty in conducting the workshop. 

Subject matter will include a historical 
review of the changing concept of fitness, 
recent findings in research in exercise 
and physical fitness, and consideration 
of such questions as: What is the value 
of physical fitness? How much physical 
fitness does the youth of America need? 
What programs are needed to develop 
physical fitness? How should they be 
organized and administered? How can 
we evaluate physical fitness? 

The workshop will carry three credit 
points and will be offered three times: 
July 2-12; July 15-26: July 29-August 
9. Tuition will be $105 and room and 
board $50. For further information 
write Raymond A. Weiss, School of Edu- 
eation, New York University, New 
York 3. 


Mental Health Month 


In over 500 communities, mental 
health associations are devoting their 
energies to the fight against mental ill- 
ness, and to the advancement of mental 
health. Teachers, who are often first to 
be consulted or first to recognize an emo- 
tionally disturbed child, should be aware 
of the helping hand they may receive. 
One of the main services is to provide 
information on where a person can get 
help for any kind of emotional or men- 
tal problem. 

The National Association for Mental 
Health is a voluntary non-profit organi- 
zation which depends upon contribu- 
tions from individuals, business concerns, 
and foundations. Most of its funds are 
raised during its Mental Health Month, 
the current one being this May. 

Organized behind the slogan “The 
Mentally Ill Can Come Back,” NAMH 
local associations carry on their fight 
against mental illness through a number 
of channels, namely: 


Research Bulletin (from page 52) 

All of the somatotypes found in the 
sample were placed in 13 categories. 
The 13 categories were divided, on the 
basis of the scores made by the various 
somatotypes on each of the tests, into 
four groups. T-score tables were con- 
structed, for each group, for each of 
the four tests. The same somatotypes 
were not placed in the same groups for 
all four tests. In this respect, this 
method of classification differs from 
many others that have been suggested. 


Summers, DEAN, Effect of Variations of 
Delivery And Aim on Bowling Achievement 
of College Women. 


Four random groups of college 
women, novice to ten pin bowling, were 
taught under the four combinations of 
techniques resulting from two variations 
of delivery and two variations of point 
of aim. The variations of delivery were 
the hook and the straight ball, while 
the variations of point of aim were pin 
and spot. Comparisons of these instrue- 
tional techniques based on the cumu- 
lative 24-game average indicate that su- 
perior results may be attained by teach- 
ing the spot point of aim to beginners 
regardless of the type of delivery, that 
beginners achieve just as good results 
when taught the hook ball delivery as 
when taught the straight ball, and that 
there is no interaction between type of 
delivery and type of aim. 

NOTES AND COMMENTS 
Rascu, Purp J., Relationship Between 


Maximum Isometric Tension and Maximum 
Isotonic Elbow Flexion. * 


@ they carry on education for preven- 
tion of mental illness through leaflets, 
pamphlets, films—all of which are avail- 
able through NAMH loeal associations at 
nominal costs 

e@ they support and sponsor research to 
cure and prevent mental illness 

@ they support and sponsor research 
to eure and prevent mental illness 

e@ they promote the training of expert 
personnel to staff hospitals, clinies, and 
research projects 

e@ they help set up mental health clinies 

e@ they lead the campaign for good 
mental hospitals 

e@ they organize community action to 
combat mental illness and to help the 
mentally ill, 


IRA Exchange Project 

The International Recreation Associa- 
tion has completed plans for the 1957 
Co-operative Community Recreation Ex- 
change Project. Nearly 100 cities in the 
United States have offered their hospi- 
tality. Other countries participating 
are Burma, Ceylon, Guatemala, Iran, 
Traq, Kenya, Netherlands, Nicaragua, 
Pakistan, and the Philippines. 

For information write the Interna- 
tional Reereation Assn., 345 E. 46th 
St., New York 17. * 
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FRANK D. SILLS 
Field House 
State University of lowa 
lowa City 


EE Ella May Smith 


Outdoor Education Workshop 

Colorado’ State College will conduct 
a two-week workshop in Outdoor Edu- 
eation, June 10-21. Working with the 
college staff will be George W. Donald- 
son, director, School Camping and Out- 
door Education, Tyler, Tex. The special 
feature will be a three-day Outdoor 
Edueation Project directed by Julian 
Smith, director, AAHPER Outdoor 
Edueation Project, as announced in the 
March District Reporter. For further 
information write, Chairman, Outdoor 
Education Workshop, Division of 
Health and Physical Edueation, Colo- 
rado State College, Greeley. 


Marillyn J. Nass 


NAHPER Convention 

The Nebr. AHPER Convention was 
held Mar. 29-30, in the new Grand 
Island H. S. R. B. MeClintock, Omaha 
Supt. of Parks and Recreation, deliv- 
ered a speech entitled, “Our New Leis- 
ure—Are We Ready for It?” to the 
Recreation Section. The Health Eduea- 
tion Section featured speeches by John 
Hermann, exee. director, Nebr. Heart 
Assn.; H. W. Heinz, state director, 
Dental Health; Anna Smrha, nutrition 
consultant, State Health Dept. The 
topie at the Physical Education Section 
meeting was “Interschool Competition 
in Elementary and Junior High 
Schools.” 

The main convention speaker was 
Thadeus P. Krush, M.D., Nebr. Psy- 
chiatric Institute. Buzz sessions were 
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held after each speaker presented his 
point of view on a problem. Additional 
features of the convention were tours 
of the Grand Island health, recreation, 
and physical education facilities. 


North Dakota_______ Myron A. Way 


PE Workshop 


The Physical Education Dept. for 
Women, U. of North Dakota, is con- 
ducting a workshop for classroom 
teachers in elementary physical educa- 
tion, June 10-15, for one hour of credit. 
Phebe Scott and Grace Rhonemus are 
directors. 


Joint City Meeting 

The Fargo-Moorhead AHPER and 
the Grand Forks AHPER held a joint 
meeting at Concordia College, Moor- 
head, Minn., April 3. Groups from sur- 
rounding communities were invited to 
attend the supper and social gathering. 
This get-together has become an annual 
affair with meetings held in each city 
alternately. 


South Dakota Geraldine Crabbs 


Outdoor Education Workshop 

On June 23-27, an Outdoor Edueation 
Workshop will be held at the U. of 
South Dakota. Working with committee 
chairman John VanWhy, Dept. of 
Health and Physical Education at the 
University, are representatives of the 
State Dept. of Public Instruction eol- 
leges, publie schools, and recreation and 
youth groups from throughout the state. 
The workshop will center its activities 
in the areas of hunting, fishing, archery, 
and boating. Attention will also be given 
to water safety and camping. A high- 
light of the workshop will be an address 
by Joe Foss, Governor of South Dakota. 


‘The physical education film 
THEY GROW UP 
SO FAST 


is now available on a rental basis. 
Write AAHPER for information. 


CARL E. WILLGOOSE 
Director of Health and Physical Education 
Oswego State Teachers College 
Oswego, New York 


Connecticut. Harold DeGroat 


Active Year for CAHPER 

Alice I. Donnelly, pres., has promoted 
a very active year for CAHPER. The 
executive council has met in regional 
sessions throughout the state in which 
members of the Association have taken 
part. Valuable service has been given 
by the committees and their chairmen. 

In November a bi-weekly newsrelease 
to all state newspapers and radio sta- 
tions, CAHPER officers, and interested 
out-of-state organizations was started. 
Harold §S. DeGroat, director of town 
and school physical education and ree- 
reation, Newtown, is the chairman of 
Publicity and Public Relations Commit- 
tee. Ten releases have been sent out to 
date. They have covered such topics as: 
the organization of Conn. physical edu- 
eators to reach the public, a report on 
Hartford recreation facilities, new books 
of AAHPER, an outdoor education test, 
physical fitness test competitions, and 
many others. 


CAPHER Spring Conference 

The CAHPER spring conference was 
held March 30 at Manchester H.S. 
Creighton J. Hale, director of research, 
Little League Baseball, addressed the 
general assembly on “The Effects of 
Competitive Athletics on Youngsters.” 
Julia Case and Matthew Maetozo di- 
rected a tour of Manchester’s multi- 
million dollar facilities, including three 
gymnasiums which have seven teaching 
stations and a swimming pool. 

Section speakers were Emily Hart- 
man, Jasper Herdic, George Sullivan, 
and Robert Donnelly for NSGWS; 
William Moore, Harley Mutzfeld, John 
Peseoscolido, Frank Bushey, and Hack 
Mansigian for the physical education 
and recreation and outdoor education 
panel; Harry Firger and Hollis Fait 
for health education and school nurses. 

Honor awards (the first to be given 
under the newly established specifica- 
tions by Eleanore Whitney’s special 
committee) were presented by I. Robert 
M. Shultz, past-president: Honorary 
Layman—Martina Gilbert, U. of Bridge- 
port; Professional Service Award— 
Gabrielle Blockley, New Britain STC; 
Professional Honor Awards — George 
Taylor, Fairfield; Alice Donnelly, Dan- 
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bury STC; Charles Wilson, Yale U.; 
George Van Bibber, U. of Conn.; Mar- 
jory Lang, New Haven YMCA; and 
Harold DeGroat, Newtown. 

New officers are: Geneva Kehr, New 
Britain, pres.-elect; Eleanor Manion, 
Hartford Tech., vice-pres. of health; 
William Kelley, Norwich, vice-pres. of 
recreation; Lloyd Barrow, New Haven 
STC, vice-pres. of physical education; 
Justine Clark, Hall H.S., secy.; Kath- 
erine Kennedy, Bristol, treas. 


MacCarthy Dedicates Gym 

The U. of Bridgeport is conducting a 
series of special events the first week in 
May to mark the building of a new home 
for Arnold College. Shane MacCarthy, 
executive director, President’s Council 
on Youth Fitness, will dedicate the new 
gymnasium. William Bercowitz is di- 
recting the Arnold alumni reunion at 
which the E. H. Arnold Memorial Room 
is being dedicated. 


U. of Conn. Anniversary 

Ray O. Dunean, AAHPER president, 
was the principal speaker at a celebra- 
tion by the U. of Connecticut’s School 
of Physical Edueation of the Univer- 
sity’s 75th anniversary. He spoke on 
“New Dimensions in Physical Educa- 
tion.” Other speakers included Joseph 
Prendergast, executive director, Natl. 
Recreation Assn., and Ruth Byler, State 
Dept. of Education, Hartford. 


Mai-2 Rose: ~Lambertson 


Health Workshops 


A series of Health Workshops have 
been held in key areas of the state. Each 
workshop was preceded by a planning 
conference to determine the problem 
most pertinent to the area. The series is 
the result of co-operative planning by 
the Health Committee of the Superin- 
tendents Assn., the departments of Edu- 
eation and of Health and Welfare. All 
groups concerned with an effort to bring 
about a better health program in the 
schools were represented. 


Conservation Education 

The Freeman Waterhouse Foundation 
has been established at Christopher Lake 
for purposes of conservation education. 
The Commissioner of Education is chair- 
man of the board of control. This move 
has great potential for outdoor education 
—i.e., school camping. 


Certification Requirements 
The State Board of Education, at the 
request of Quentin Unger, director, 
Health and Physical Education, has 
doubled the minimum certification re- 
quirements for teachers of physical edu- 
cation, effective Sept. 1, 1958. 


Recruitment 


Through the combined efforts of the 
EAPECW and the U. of Maine several 
brochures have been developed and cir- 
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culated in the hope of interesting more 
girls in a professional career in physical 
education. 


New York. Harry Lehmann 


Directors Assn. Workshop 


The annual Directors Assn. workshop 
will be held June 26-28 at the NYU 
Camp, Lake Sebago, Sloatsburg. Ken- 
neth Sprague, Bay Shore, is in charge 
of arrangements. 


Curriculum Guide 

As part of the NYS Physical Educa- 
tion Curriculum Project, a committee 
has been appointed to prepare a booklet, 
An Overview of Physical Education 
K-12. Members of the committee are 
George Bryant, Roslyn; Joseph Coady, 
Carle Place; Beatrice Hunt, Niagara 
Falls; Milton Latimer, Iroquois; Albert 
Rosenthal, New York City; Marie 
Schuler, Buffalo; and Harry Scott, 
Columbia U. 


Advisory Council Meets 

The advisory council of the State Edu- 
cation Dept., Div. of HPER, met in 
Albany in March to discuss state and 
local problems. Members of the council 
are Clifford L. Brownell, Arvie Eldred, 
Samuel I. Hicks, John L. Miller, Frank 
J. O’Brien, Paul H. Benedict, Leonard 
A. Larson, Elmer K. Smith, Anne Wick- 
man, Amy Bull Crist, William V. Mauer, 
Francis J. Moench, Mrs. Irving Kramer, 
Harlan Metealf, and Herbert J. Stack. 


CPEA President 
John H. Shaw, Syracuse University, 


has been elected president of the College 
Physical Education Assn. 


Pennsylvania... Mildred Lucey 
Convention Date Set 


The 36th annual convention of the 
Pa. AHPER will be held at the Bethle- 
hem Hotel, Bethlehem, Dee. 5-7, 1957. 


MIDWEST DISTRIC 


LOLA LOHSE 
Normal College of Indiana University 
415 E. Michigan Street 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Arley Gillette 
Safety Education Minor 

A minor in safety education which 

meets Natl. Safety Council recommenda- 

tions has been approved for students at 

Southern Illinois U. The minor requires 


Illinois 


24 quarter hours of courses in health 
education, psychology, and industrial 
education. 


IAHPER District Conference 
The Eastern and Southeastern Dis- 
tricts of the [AHPER held their annual 
Spring Conference at Til. State Normal 
U. in April. The theme of the confer- 
ence was fitness. 


Michigan Laurie Campbell 
Water Safety Conference 

A state-wide conference, “Conserva- 
tion of Human Lives—In and On 
Water,” is being held at the U. of Michi- 
gan Exhibition Pool Bldg., May 17-18. 
It is offered as a free service in leader- 
ship training. Waterfront safety mea- 
sures and problems involved in the safer 
use of swimming pools, beaches, and 
small watereraft will be studied. 

Conference chairman is Edward J. 
Slezak, U. of Michigan. Others on the 
planning committee are Elmer Mitchell 
and Gus Stager, U. of Michigan; Clifton 
Drury, Mich. Camping Assn.; Keith 
Wilson, Detroit Waterways Commission ; 
Ross Kressler, Mich. Recreation Assn.; 
Fritzie Gareis, Mich. AHPER; Norman 
Borgerson, Dept. of Public Instr.; Julian 
Smith, AAHPER outdoor education di- 
rector; C. Crumley, Mich. Health Dept.; 
and Ernest Blohm, Inter-Agency Coun- 
cil, conference co-ordinator. 


¢ 


ESTHER M. HICK 
Stetson University 
DeLand, Florida 


Addresses Wanted 
Does anyone know the addresses of 
these past-presidents of the Southern 
District—Elliot B. Graves and Harold 
T. Taylor. If so, please send the infor- 
mation to Betty Autrey, Stetson U., 
DeLand, Fla. 


North Carolina. Taylor Dodson 


Outdoor Education Workshop 

NCAHPER, as part of AAHPER’s 
Outdoor Education Project, co-operated 
with a number of state agencies to hold 
a State Outdoor Education Workshop 
April 28-30 in the William B. Umstead 
Park. One unique feature of the work- 
shop was a visit to a school camp which 
was in session in a neighboring camp. The 
campers were fifth graders from Cone 
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Elementary School, Greensboro, under 
the direction of Principal Margaret 
Wall. 


Spencer With U. S. Office of Educ. 

Charlie Spencer, N. C., director of 
Health and Physical Education, left 
March 10 for a four-month tour as spe- 
cial consultant in health and physical 
education with the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. 


Workshops Scheduled 


The second annual workshop in com- 
munity mental health is to be held at 
Pisgah View Ranch, Candler, June 16- 
28. The workshop is sponsored by the 
N. C. Bd. of Health with the co-opera- 
tion of UNC, School of Public Health, 
and will carry two hours of graduate 
credit in Public Health for qualified par- 
ticipants. For information contact R. 
M. Fink, N. C. State Board of Health, 
Edueation Bldg., Raleigh. 

A Family Education Workshop will 
be held at Pisgah View Ranch July 28- 
Aug. 3, sponsored by the State Dept. of 
Public Instruction. Those invited will 
include superintendents, supervisors, 
principals, and teachers. 


‘SOUTHWEST DISTRICT 


VAUGHN CORELY 


New Mexico College of A & M 
State College, New Mexico 


California Ted Ellsworth 


Conrad Honored 

The Student Unit of the Calif. 
AHPER sponsored a smorgasbord din- 
ner in honor of the Chief of the State 
Bureau of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion, C. Carson Conrad. Mr. Conrad 
introduced members of his staff and 
spoke on the Calif. Physical Fitness 
Project. Approximately 150 student 
majors and faculty members were pres- 
ent. 


Students Conduct Clinic 

John Rubeie and Albert Nicora, grad- 
uate physical education students at 
Calif. State Polytechni¢ College, con- 
ducted a three-day baseball clinic for 
the coaches and managers of the Little 
League and Babe Ruth Leagues of San 
Luis Obispo and Atascadero. Don 
Moore, also a graduate student, con- 
ducted an umpire’s clinic for those plan- 
ning to umpire these leagues this sum- 
mer, * : 
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EARLE F. ZEIGLER, Editor, 


International Relations Section 


University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


ITALIAN RESEARCH CENTER IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


FROM Sara Staff Jernigan, DeLand 
University, Florida, chairman AAHPER 
International Relations Section, comes 
the announcement of a new research 
center for physical education in Italy. 
It is to be called Bureau international de 
Renseignements des Etudes bio-psycho- 
pédagogiques sur la Culture et I’Educa- 
tion physique or Center of Studies and 
Documentations of the Research on the 
Didactics of Physical Education and 
Sport. The head office is at the Instituto 
di Anatomia Umana Normale dell ’Uni- 
versita—5, Via Luciano Armanni, Na- 
ples, Italy. 


Purposes and Rules 


The purpose of the center is explained 
in this quote from organization rules: 

“This Bureau aims: 
(a) at promoting an international col- 
laboration among the students of bio- 
psycho-pedagogical branches of science 
connected with physical education, reecre- 
ation, and sport in the evolutive age; 
(b) at getting suitable relations among 
students and scientific institutions in- 
volved all over the world, in order to 
intensify and deepen the exchange of 
information and the international, eul- 
tural co-operation in this peculiar sci- 
entific branch of science related to the 
training of youth; 
(ce) at setting up an international li- 
brary of studies on the evolutive age, 
physical education, recreation, and sport, 
for all adhering nations, and divided 
into the following sections: (1) peda- 
gogical; (2) psychological; (3) physio- 
logical; (4) aesthetical; (5) technologi- 
cal; (6) kinesetherapeutic; and (7) 
sporting buildings, outfits, and equip- 
ment; 
(d) at establishing an international, 
bibliographical Center provided with a 
service of translations; 
(e) at collecting complete documenta- 
tions:on the subsidiary means carried 
out in different nations: films, news- 
papers, magazines, drawings, photos, 
ete., in order to propagate and spread 
the technical knowledge related to the 
physical education, recreation, and sport 
of youth, as commencement for setting 
up of an international Museum of the 
physical education. 


“In order to realize the most active 
collaboration among the students, both 
in Italy and abroad, and to keep up 
with published studies and researches 
on the physical education, recreation, 
and sport in the evolutive age, the Bu- 
reau international de Renseignements 
will issue a Bulletin in the following lan- 
guages: Italian, French, English, Rus- 
sian, Spanish, and German. 

“Correspondents selected by the par- 
ticipating societies, institutions, and uni- 
versities will take care of the redactional 
work of this Bulletin, until the forth- 
coming International Congress of the 
physical education, in Naples, in 1960. 

“Bureau international de Renseign- 
ments des Etudes bio-psycho-pedago- 
giques sur la Culture et l’Education 
physique, expresses its readiness to ac- 
cept as members the scientific societies, 
institutions, and universities, as well as 
Italian and foreign students interested 
in the bio-psycho-pedagogical studies 
connected with physical education, ree- 
reation, and sport in different stages of 
evolutive age. 

“Membership contributions to pay for 
the quadriennium 1956-60 amount to 
100,000 lire for societies, institutions, 
and universities, and 30,000 lire for stu- 
dents individually. Payment may be 
made either all at once, or twice: half 
amount while confirming the agreement 
to share the membership and the re- 
mainder within January 31, 1958. Pay- 
ment in Italian lire or in corresponding 
amount of foreign currency. 

“The adhering societies, institutions, 
universities, as well as students, will care 
for drawing up the definite statute of 
the Bureau and organization rules; they 
will provide for the election of the Bu- 
reau’s representative body, in the occur- 
rence of the forthcoming International 
Congress, in 1960.” * 


INTERNATIONAL PE CONGRESS. 


Immediately following the Second 
Gymnaestrada of the Federation Inter- 
nationale de Gymnastique, to be held 
in Zagreb, Yugoslavia, there will be an 
International Study Congress of the 
FIG on Physical Education from July 
14-16. 
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The JOURNAL 


Outdoor Recreation Areas (page 8) 

1. List the outdoor recreation areas 
and facilities available at your school. 
What additional ones mentioned in the 
article might be appropriate for your 
school ? 

2. What prcblems regarding outdoor 
recreation areas seem common to all see- 
tions of the country? What ones are pe- 
culiar to each region discussed? 

3. Hold a class debate on the subject 
of clay or Rubico tennis courts vs as- 
phalt tennis courts. 

4. What essential outdoor recreation 
areas would you recommend for an ele- 
mentary school? for a high school? 
How could these be put to maximum 
use? 


Roque (page 16) 

1. Investigate the possibility of in- 
eluding a roque court in your school’s 
recreation offerings. Discuss its advan- 
tages. 


Make It Feel Wrong (page 18) 


1. Why is it that a student does not 
always change the pattern of his skill 
performance after his teacher has made 
a correction? 

2. Give two other illustrations of how 
you might apply the “make it feel 
wrong” theory to the correction of faults 
in skill performance. 


Extra Pay vs Time Off (page 20) 
1. Find out how your faculty mem- 
bers are compensated for extra services. 
2. Diseuss the author’s plan for solv- 
ing the problem of extra pay vs time off 
in light of your own school situation. 


Goes to Class 


Questions for your class discussions of JOURNAL articles 
(May-June 1957) 


Evaluation of Health Education 
(page 21) 

1. What are some of the psychologi- 
eal steps through which students pass in 
acquiring new health knowledge, atti- 
tudes, and practices? 

2. What are the strong and weak 
points of your health education efforts 
from the standpoint of the students’ 
learning process? 


Reducing Dysmenorrhea (page 24) 

1. What exercises are being taught to 
the girls in your school who suffer from 
dysmenorrhea? 

2. What is the incidence of dysmen- 
orrhea among the girls who participate 
in team sports in your school? Do they 
participate in team sports during the 
menstrual period? 


Academic Respect? (page 26) 

1. What are some of the weaknesses 
of present health teaching programs in 
secondary schools? 

2. What is the academic status of 
health education in your school? What 
changes would you recommend? 


Stearns, Hitchcock, & Amherst 
(page 29) 
1. What was the thesis upon which 
Hitchcock based his program? 
2. Why was the association described 
in this article important to today’s 
physical education program? 


Camping for Retarded (page 32) 

1. What are attitudes of class mem- 
bers toward the mentally retarded? 
Discuss. 

2. What comparable experience could 
you arrange in your community for 
educable and socially competent children 
of low ability? 


AAHPER MEMBER 


Name 


SHIP APPLICA 
Mail to: Circulation Dept., AAHPER, 1201-1 6th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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(Type of membership) 
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Begin membership with month of Sept 
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Wilson Sporting Goods IV 


TYPES. OF MEMBERSHIP 
Regular $ 5.00 
CGncluaes $2 for Journal) 


Professional 10.00 
(Includes $2 for Journal 
and $3 for Research Quarterly) 

Student . 2.50 
(Includes $2 for Journal) 

Student Professional ............. - 5.00 


(Includes $2 for Journal 
and $1.50 for Research Quarterly) 
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STYLE 6-166 SHIRT: STYLE 6-307 SHORTS 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION CLASS 


GYM SUITS 
Since 1929 


2400 BROADWAY 
PARSONS, KANSAS 


1727 SOUTH BRAND BLVD. 
GLENDALE 4, CALIFORNIA 


Visit with us at 
District Conventions 
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Scoring Plays Come Off 


THAT’S 
WHY 
THEY 
CALL 


THIS BALL 


The quarterback takes the ball from center, pivots, executes 


a perfect fake to his fullback and drops back into the pocket. 3 
Downfield the right end and flanker halfback draw the é é 
secondary over. The quarterback, your quarterback, cocks i 4 
his arm and fires. Out of nowhere the left halfback grabs it Hage 


and scoots down field. The end throws a key block—TD! 


Plays like this depend on fundamentals, tim- ball. Further, the Wilson TD keeps its tacky 
ing, and confidence. Backs and ends gain con- _ feel through cleaning after cleaning and even 
fidence when they handle the Wilson TD Foot- — when wet. Let ’er rain—you still get sure ball 
ball. Here is the ball with the tacky feel] built handling, full distance on kicks! 

in for better ball handling. It’s tanned in the Put a Wilson TD in your squad’s hands. 
leather; there’s no top lacquer finish on this | They’ll never let you take it away from them! 


Wilson ‘Sporting Goods Co., Chicago * New Chicago Headquarters at River Grove, Ill., a western suburb 
of Chicago © Fastest nationwide service from 32 branch offices. (A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 
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